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A character study from The Other One by Arthur Ketchum, presented by 
the Boise High School Drama Club, Helen B. Mayer, director. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


OFF WITH THEIR HEADS! — 
FINAL RECKONING: BROADWAY 


1934-1935 


3 Is rumored that in Moscow the loss 
of a head is not considered a penalty 
too severe for work poorly done. We sub- 
mit to those hide-bound conservatives 
who scream for censorship on every pos- 
sible occasion, that censorship has never 
yet solved or helped to solve any social 
problems, and that ‘heads off’ is a pun- 
ishment that much more nearly fits the 
crime of spending (as reported) $60,000 
of capitalist money on a fifth-rate radical 
revue like Parade or of introducing the 
Workers’ Theatre (the Theatre of Ac- 
tion) to professional performance with 
such childish writing and amateur act- 
ing as The Young Go First. It might be 
worthwhile asking the Government for 
a PWA loan to send the two producing 
groups on a vacation to Moscow on con- 
dition that they agree to make their 
theatrical presentations there exactly as 
they did here. Perhaps the directors of 
the Theatre Guild who sponsored Parade 
and, it is supposed, paid the bills, should 
be invited to go along. But it would be as 
well to hold here for safekeeping not 
only Jimmy Savo, the ill-starred genius 
whom only unfortunate accident could 





Twelfth Night, program signet, Mills Col- 
lege, California. Marian L. Stebbins, director. 


3 
HUBERT GRIFFITH, editing the 
chapter on Theatrical Wills for the 
British Who’s Who in the Theatre, 
comes upon the amusing discovery 
that the people who make the most 
money in the theatre (and who keep 
it until they die) are not actors, 
playwrights or managers, but circus 
proprietors. P. T. Barnum heads the 
list, running far ahead of all others. 
Lotta Crabtree comes second, but it 
is said that she made most of her 
money not out of the theatre but out 
of real estate. Avery Hopwood is the 
first playwright, or rather the first 
writer who devoted himself entirely 
to the theatre. After him comes a 
long list of actor-managers, includ- 
ing W. S. Gilbert, Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan and Augustin Daly, with 
Stephen Phillips, author of Paolo and 
Francesco, touching bottom with £5. 
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NEGOTIATIONS are still under 
way for John Gielgud’s appearance 
in New York next fall in his produc- 
tion of Hamlet. With Taming of the 
Shrew announced to bring back 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
Philip Merivale busy on plans 
for Shakespearean repertory, and 
Micheal MacLiamméir of the Dub- 
lin Gate Theatre whispered as a 
possible Othello, the indications of a 
Shakespearean renascence are not 
lacking. Katharine Cornell would be 
the last one to hint that her nation- 
wide tour in Romeo and Fuliet, fol- 
lowed by its New York success, had 
anything to do with this sudden turn. 
* 
IN THE Lewisohn Stadium pro- 
grams for the summer is a long 
series of operas directed by Alex- 
ander Smallens, including Boris, 
Aida, Faust, Carmen, Tosca and 
others, and two evenings a week of 
ballet, including Fokine, two series 
devoted to American groups and at 
least one to Spanish dances. 
° 

ALBERT BEIN’S Heavenly Express 
is suggested as the first offering of 
the Phoenix Theatre next season, 
followed perhaps by Countee Cul- 
len’s adaptation of Medea. 
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Signet: Vagabond Theatre, Baltimore. 
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have guided into Parade, but Alfred 
Saxe, director of the Theatre of Action, 
and Elia Kazan, who aided him in the 
direction of The Young Go First. There 
was something in the quality and spirit 
of their direction, even with poor ma- 
terial, that is well worth saving until a 
more worthy occasion is offered. 


ons season 1934-1935 iS over, a 
strange year in many ways, with 


unexpected turns. Tobacco Road, Jack 
Kirkland’s dramatization of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel, which was met, in the 
season of 1933-34, with a storm of criti- 
cal disapproval that threw it quickly 
into the cut-rates, goes serenely on after 
eighteen months and through three 
changes of star performer — from Henry 
Hull to James Barton, from Barton to 
James Bell. Samson Raphaelson’s charm- 
ing comedy, Accent on Youth, duplicated 
that experience on a smaller scale and 
over a smaller space of time, coming back 
briskly after a bad start. Anything Goes! 
has been well in the lead from the be- 
ginning of the year as the only first-rate 
musical attraction, but The Great Waltz 
ended an eight-months’ run only after 
a seat-sale that topped a million. Paul 
Green’s Roll, Sweet Chariot, easily the 
most complete and forward-looking dra- 
matic production of the year, did not 
last even long enough for all the critics to 
see it. The trend toward the acceptance 
of the ‘group idea’ in the theatre has 
gone a long way, although none of the 
established groups has done a really first- 
class piece of work — nothing, for exam- 
ple, to compare with Katharine Cornell’s 
production of Romeo and Fuliet. Elisa- 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

Rambunctions with Shakespeare. Lynn Fontanne as Katharine and Alfred 
Lunt as Petruchio key the farce to what the road reports as a mad, slashing, 
obstreperous production. After a summer’s rest the play will tour for a 
time and then come to Broadway under the auspices of the Theatre Guild. 
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THE OLD LADY SAYS ‘NO!’. Denis Johnston, author of The Moon in 
the Yellow River, came to America to help Curtis Canfield, director of the 
Amherst Masquers, in staging the production of his latest work, The Old 
Lady Says ‘No!’, ‘a romantic play with choral interludes’. It is the story 
of Robert Emmet, the Irish revolutionist, and the scenes include Emmet’s 
capture outside the home of Sarah Curran and his appearance in a tenement. 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


beth Bergner has been the season’s most 
welcome guest, with Michel Chekhov a 
close second. Clifford Odets is the newest 
name in the line of hope for playwrights. 
As a whole, the outstanding qualities of 
the season are the use of fresh and varied 
play material, and the oncoming of a 
host of talented young players. The 
waning spring saw no unusual additions 
to the roster. To See Ourselves by E. M. 

Delafield was a pleasant little English 
play that deserved a better run than 
it had; and Seven Keys to Baldpate is 
lamented for following The Players’ rule 
that their annual revival must not run 
over one week. George M. Cohan was, of 
course, one of the main reasons for see- 
ing this delightful echo from the past. 
Kind Lady is the only late entry that 
gives promise of staying through the hot 
weather, for its acting, notably by Grace 
George and Henry Daniell, and its very 
capable direction by Henry C. Potter, lift 
the thin script into high-class horror melo- 
drama. This tale of insidious evil thus 
joins such other probable standbys in the 
summer theatregoer’s list as Accent on 
Youth, Anything Goes!, the Odets’ plays, 
Ceiling Zero, Personal Appearance, Petti- 
coat Fever, The Children’s Hour, The Old 
Maid and Three Men on a Horse. Allin all, 
the roster looks better than those that 
the past three or four summers have 
offered for public attention. 


A” the final figures: The percentage 
of failure among all Broadway at- 
tractions produced during the 1934-35 
season stands at 81.3 per cent. The figure 
for the 1933-34 season, as registered in 
THEATRE ARTS, was 77.2 per cent. 


THE NEWS chronicler of the Lon- 
don Observer tells an interesting 
story about the noted Dutch drama- 
tist, Jan Fabricius, whose latest 
play, At 8:00 A.M., was produced 
there and whose Jnsu/t was seen in 
New York in 1930. After a youth in 
Holland working as an office boy 
and then as a compositor, he went 
to Java where he rose to the height 
of a journalist and editor. He re- 
turned to his native land at the age 
of thirty-two, and saw a play acted 
on a stage for the first time in his 
life. He proceeded to write a large 
number of dramas — more or less 
successful. Three years ago, nearing 
the age of sixty, he decided to go to 
England, learn the language, and 
write all his plays thereafter for the 
English stage, the one ‘that he most 
wanted to conquer’. 
2 


BRIAN HILL, one of the adminis- 
trators of Samuel Butler’s estate, 
is reported to be dramatizing The 
Way of All Flesh, which might have 
seemed an impossible task before 
Les Misérables was made a movie. 


° 
THE D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
is back in London, but not at the old 
stand. They are having a four-weeks 
season at Sadler’s Wells and rumor 
says that they are, as usual, sold out 
on announcement. 


ae 





Poster design, Denison University Masquers. 
Richard Woellhaf, director. 
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The English Scene 


Theatre Royalist 


ASHLEY DUKES 


FF” once, in a week of early summer, the English join the now 
numerous nations whose theatre is the street. A bright pageantry 
enlivens the grey background of our architecture. Pennons fly, banners 
wave, cavalry prance, and crowds assemble to sway and cheer. Every- 
thing that happens regularly and to order in the lands of the dictators 
happens, modestly though not unpreparedly, in Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall. A strong royalist sentiment, always felt though seldom ad- 
mitted, surges into open expression. This English folk, for a few days 
and nights, abandons a notorious reserve. There is dancing in the 
floodlit streets and squares. Drab people, mostly leading drab lives, 
congregate to enjoy the sense of jubilation. Night after night the 
principal actors of the scene, drawn from their after-dinner privacy by 
insistent cries and chantings, show themselves on a palace balcony to 
be acclaimed. And incidentally the filling of the streets means the 
emptying of the playhouses. The theatre has the worst week in recent 
history. The most spectacular performance pales before an illumi- 
nation of St. James’s Park. For Jubilee is a part of the realism still in 
vogue. 

And still we should expect that the theatre — being the mirror 
held to nature — would have something to say to it all. The more so 
because art throughout the world is confronted with one great need, 
that of adjustment to the life of action. To ask whether individual 
dramatists in Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy express 
themselves with individual distinction is long ago beside the point — 
we must ask whether art itself, in sculpture or poem or drama, can be 
made to march in step with this action and to interpret its harmonies. 
This begins to be understood by minds here and there; before 1940 the 
thought may be universal preoccupation of the artist. It is certain that 
men will go on writing and painting and building in relation to the old 
order, but all that is truly significant is their relation to the new. 
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So the extraordinary spectacle of stability presented by England at 
this hour should evoke some especial reaction in art and letters — a 
reaction more precise than the summer exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy or an ode written by a Poet Laureate. One would expect a series 
of splendid classical revivals in the theatre, with perhaps a new voice 
in the poetry of patriotism like that of Kipling a generation ago. But 
apart from Young England, at which London is still laughing wearily 
as at a joke rather outworn, and The Aunt of England, in which Haidee 
Wright tries to animate a conventional chronicle, there is no sign that 
the stage responds to the occasion. Instead, all the town runs to a 
Frenchman’s tale of a Russian royal couple in Paris who are pressed 
into domestic service by adventure and necessity, and there meet (as 
butler and parlormaid) a monstrous Soviet commissar who is guest of 
their master and mistress. This Tovarich, written by Jacques Deval 
and adapted by Robert Sherwood, proves to be capital stuff for acting 
and carries on the now established tradition of individual performance. 
In the part of the princely butler Cedric Hardwicke is more competent 
than distinguished. Perhaps his arrested gestures and deliberate 
pauses are better suited to Shaw or some other playwright of mental 
pretensions; certainly they tend to heaviness in a character who is 
nothing but a stock figure of the boulevards. The pains of thought are 
all too evident in his performance. But Eugenie Leontovich ap- 
proaches her equally commonplace character of the archduchess in the 
spirit of a happy child, and gives an object-lesson of everything that 
playing should be. A most engaging accent is the least part of her 
equipment, but it happens to remind us that we have no native actress 
with half the power of communicating the delights of make-believe. 
And with it all, one has no wish to subject her to any of the usual tests 
of greatness in acting. Let her Desdemona or her Juliet be postponed 
to the Greek Kalends; her excellence in this tawdry Russian-royalist 
part is enough. 

Should you take Tovarich at all seriously (which Heaven forbid) it 
is clearly an insult to a friendly Power in Soviet Russia. If Nazi Ger- 
many were the subject of half the abuse that is heaped upon the Soviet 
in this piece, the German Ambassador would protest forthwith to the 
Foreign Office and the Lord Chamberlain would as promptly forbid 
public performance of the play. But no incidents will arise from any- 
thing said by a conventional French playwright, taking the amiable 
view of Russians that prevails in every Parisian café. The censorship, 
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no doubt discreetly, has one law for good dourgeois jokers and another 
for serious rebels or thinkers. 

An awareness of this is implicit in the Gate Theatre production of 
Victoria Regina, a series of episodes from the life of the Queen by 
Laurence Housman. Thanks to the absolute impossibility of present- 
ing Victoria on the English stage, either during her grandson’s lifetime 
or for some time afterwards, a play that cries out for staging in a large 
theatre before a popular audience is banished to the privacy of the 
Gate with its subscription membership. Actually there is nothing in it 
to give offence, if we except certain doubts cast on the Aryan paternity 
of the Prince Consort, doubts which to-day may be of more con- 
sequence to Hitler than to anybody in these isles. Pamela Stanley’s 
Victoria would surely go to the heart of the Lyceum public. If the 
Gate exists at all to do such plays — and in this age of authority and 
reaction it certainly cannot exist to do ‘banned’ plays of the ordinary 
kind — then it has celebrated the Jubilee well and truly. 

I know too much about The Mask of Virtue (having made the 
English version at Sydney Carroll’s request) to take a properly objec- 
tive view of the play; but as it is the most obvious London success of 
the moment something should be said of it. The German author, Carl 
Sternheim, has written several deeper plays but none more entertain- 
ing; and since his own work was adapted from a tale of Diderot, there 
is some justification for giving it a further twist in the direction of 
modern thought in costume form. This in fact is the only mask worn 
by the piece, and I should be far from claiming it to be a specially 
virtuous one. The spirit of the comedy is, or should be, that of the 
Liaisons Dangereuses of the Abbé Duclos. But already in the time of 
Diderot it was considered proper to adulterate such tales or plays with 
a certain degree of elevated sentiment; and Sternheim and I have 
tried to maintain the tradition, in our different ways, by presenting the 
sentiment itself in the light of comedy. Such ironical efforts can all too 
easily be misunderstood in the theatre; and it is really a tribute to the 
cast that the affair carries at the Ambassadors. On the side of pure 
comedy Frank Cellier and Jeanne de Casalis claim all the credit for 
this; but they are joined by a young actress, Vivien Leigh, who cap- 
tivates by a lively blend of innocence and sophistication. So the 
comedy is frankly an acting success, in contemplation of which writers 
can amiably smile. 

The Festival Theatre in Cambridge is to end its career this sum- 
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THE OLD LADIES 


Although Rodney Ackland’s version of Hugh 
Walpole’s story closed in London after too 
brief a run — according to the reviews — the 
fine acting of Jean Cadell (left), Mary Jerrold 
(upper left) and Edith Evans will be remem- 
bered. The last was especially brilliant in 
presenting a ‘monstrous shape of humanity’ 
that contrasted sharply with the last role in 
which New York saw her: the Nurse in 
Katharine Cornell’s Romeo and Fuliet. 





C. B. Pulman 


TWO PLAYS FROM ENGLAND. Under Europe's Heaven, a German peace 
propaganda play by von B. Schwenzen and J. B. Malina, produced for the 
first time in England by the Bradford Civic Playhouse. Circle of Chalk, 
given by the Curtain Theatre of Rochdale, with Alfred Wolstencroft as 
director and Harold Hemingway as designer. 





THE ENGLISH SCENE 


mer. Its original director, Terence Gray, had retired some time ago to 
his vineyards in Burgundy; leaving his successor Joseph Gordon 
Macleod to make some interesting productions, notably that of Faust 
(Part Two) with which the last term of the theatre has just begun. 
A history of the Festival Theatre deserves to be written. For a number 
of years it was the most adventurous playhouse in England; and 
though it brought out very few authors, it made original presentations 
in every sort of dramatic field, from Elizabethan drama to modern 
expressionism. Many lively visits to Cambridge have been recorded in 
these pages — but one need not go back over the old ground. The 
faults of the Festival were often exaggerated in its lifetime, and its 
virtues will perhaps be valued now that it is dead. To take one impor- 
tant point alone, it first drew practical attention to the interdepend- 
ence of theatre art and architecture. Its building had been an old 
playhouse from the days when stage boxes were actually boxes on the 
stage. Then, after generations of use as a mission hall, it came back to 
modern service as a non-proscenium playhouse, in which the stage 
should be the expressive platform for new forms in scene and acting. 
The new scenic work was on the whole successful, thanks to the ad- 
junct of a lighting installation such as no other theatre of its size can 
ever have possessed. And if the new acting forms were less consistently 
satisfying, it was needful to remember that a new production was 
being made every week with the materia of one single company with 
limited experience. 

Young Cambridge, certainly, was not persuaded by its efforts to 
abandon the movies for the new stage. That may happen in another 
generation, when the Festival has become a movie-house and again a 
theatre (let us hope that its mission-hall days are over). But when at 
length the new theatre architects appear, and the new proscenium-less 
theatre begins to flourish, the primitive work of this particular play- 
house ought to be remembered. 

It can now be put on record that England, which maintains the 
most successful theatre in the world from the commercial standpoint, 
is without any experimental playhouse whose doors are regularly open. 
I shall try to remedy this in the smallest way by opening the Mercury 
to the plays of living poets; but what is even more needed is to bring 
the idea of experiment into the West End of London. Of the rest of the 
English effort it will be possible, I hope, to judge from a forthcoming 
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History Repeats Itself 


Theatre and University 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


, em many things can happen in the space of half a century, 
especially in the arts, where dynasties of taste and ideas crumble 
without benefit of revolution. Fifty years ago Rodin was leading the 
forward march in sculpture; Cézanne was painting landscapes in 
retirement at Aix; Henry James had just gone on from Daisy Miller 
to The Bostonians; Debussy had won the Prix de Rome for L’ Enfant 
Prodigue and was beginning to think of Pe//éas. And just under fifty 
years ago, a clerk in the employ of the Gas Company, who considered 
the theatre in Paris too romantic and traditional and wanted to make 
it more representative of contemporary life, founded the Théatre 
Libre, ‘ancestor of all the little theatres in the world’, to force an 
opening for such men as Brieux, Curel, Lavedan and Porto-Riche. 
Although we no longer recognize the playwrights whose cause he 
championed as the advance guard of art, but look upon them as the 
theatre journalists of their day (as we may well look — fifty years 
hence — upon the most clamorous of our own prophets), yet the blow 
for the freedom of the theatre which André Antoine struck has 
echoed around the world, releasing each of the theatre arts in turn, 
and serving all of them together. It is about forty years since John T. 
Grein’s Independent Theatre startled London with a production of 
Ghosts, produced Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses, gave the argumentative 
trend to England’s play-producing societies. It is well over thirty 
years since the founding of the Moscow Art Theatre, out of which — 
among many other blessings — came the development of Stanislav- 
sky’s theory of acting. It is over twenty years since Jacques Copeau, 
with the ‘naked stage’ of the Vieux Colombier as his workshop, began 
to shower his valuable directorial gifts upon the theatre of France. 
During these years free theatres — great and small — have sprung up 
so rapidly all over the world that we have ceased to count them. 
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Moreover, within the last decade the growth within individual or- 
ganizations has speeded up so markedly that instead of calling atten- 
tion to what is hopeful in accomplishment, we have latterly begun 
to be severely critical of what is left undone, a sure mark of approach- 
ing maturity. 

The international history of half a century — the record of fresh 
vision, rebellion, new leadership, progress — might easily be rewrit- 
ten on a small scale and covering a shorter time, in terms of the Ameri- 
can Tributary Theatre. In fact it has been so rewritten and the story 
is worth reading. It can be found in thesuccession of the leading articles 
in the eleven Tributary Theatre Yearbooks which precede this one, 
and it is a striking and inspiriting record of progress and change. 

Kenneth Macgowan began the series in September, 1924, writing 
of ‘Little Theatre Backgrounds’, the history of the independent 
playhouses that had served our theatre as forerunners. And he added: 
‘The chief aim and artistic outcome of these efforts was the develop- 
ment in each country of new playwrights with a distinctly native 
quality. . . . As for the product [of our theatres] it is not as yet — 
worse luck! — a brilliant group of such playwrights as the free theatres 
of Europe produced; but the rebellion of today is against the realism 
that the free theatres fostered, and imagination in production, settings, 
and lights opens the way for imagination in playwriting.’ 

In 1925 Walter Prichard Eaton described the variety of ways in 
which new playhouses were doing good jobs of different kinds: ‘to 
better the community; to further dramatic art; to keep alive the best 
drama already produced’ or simply to entertain, a worthy enough 
ambition. ‘America’, he said, ‘is rediscovering the theatre in some- 
thing the way that Europe first discovered it in the Middle Ages.’ 

When 1926 came around the Tributary Theatre had encountered 
its chief problem. It was by now technically equipped to imitate 
Broadway, and the temptation was strong to produce Broadway suc- 
cesses, to copy Broadway design, to be satisfied with Broadway stand- 
ards. Fortunately the director and the business manager had come to 
attention as the men whose talent and whose vision were of impor- 
tance to every good theatre; and the fight to uphold the good men in 
the field helped — directly and indirectly —the fight for independence. 

Robert Edmond Jones wrote in 1927: ‘We have to work in the 
theatre of our own time with the tools of our own time. . . . The 
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plain truth is that life has become so crowded, so hurried, so common- 
place, so ordinary, that we have lost the artist’s approach to art. 
Without this, we are nothing. With this, everything is possible.’ And 
that year Paul Green, product of the Carolina Playmakers, won the 
Pulitzer Prize with In Abraham’s Bosom. 

Gradually the Tributary Theatre was meeting the main stream. 
In 1928 the Pasadena Community Theatre made a notable first pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed. The Experimental Thea- 
tre at Vassar, under the stimulating direction of Hallie Flanagan, 
began the long series of student plays that made their lively comment 
on modern economic and political life, with Mollie Thacher’s Blocks. 
The Cleveland Play House topped a year that included The Adding 
Machine, Right You Are, The Great God Brown, with The School for 
Scandal playing twenty-eight performances to over 11,000 people and 
following that with a five-week Shakespeare season. Alfred Arvold’s 
Little Country Theatre at Fargo, North Dakota, found Peer Gynt a 
“smash hit’, with the audience riding three hundred miles to see it, 
and hundreds turned away. Nobody was afraid of long plays any 
more — of producing them, that is, especially the Broadway favorites 
that were available. But only the schools of playwriting like Yale 
University Theatre, that were thinking seriously of sending their 
graduates into the New York commercial theatre, or the groups like 
the Carolina Playmakers that accepted their theatre as a social oppor- 
tunity for enriching the life of their state, had put their minds and 
their talents seriously — and effectively — to work to write and pro- 
duce new full-length plays. 

In 1929 Kenneth Macgowan, having toured the country for the 
American Association for Adult Education, making a study of Little 
Theatre organization and accomplishment as he went, recognized 
that a point had been reached where the independence which every 
theatre cherished must be supplemented by cooperation if the theatres, 
and especially the directors, that were far away from the great pro- 
ducing and literary centres were to maintain the contacts they needed 
as a measuring rod and to keep their theatres and their own spirits 
alive and courageous. The publication of Macgowan’s Footlights 
Across America, stressing this need, was a forecast of the National 
Theatre Conference, established in 1932 (which just this year has 
trebled its membership and spread to forty-five states and Canada, 
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University Studio 


GREAT PLAYS AS THE TRIBUTARY THEATRES PLAY THEM: A 
PORTFOLIO. The Grinnell College Department of Drama, Sara Sherman 
Pryor, director, revived the old English farce, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, under 
the direction of Truly Trousdale. Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
Monroe Lippman, director, gave Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite of Himself. 
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American Photo Service 


The Very Little Theatre of Eugene, Oregon, went back to the nineteenth 
century and Dion Boucicault for The Streets of New York. Arthur C. Gray 
directed and was co-designer with Lance Hart. The Feagin School of Dra- 
matic Art produced The Cricket on the Hearth, Albert Smith’s adaptation of 
the Dickens’ story, directed by Milton Smith and designed by Ben Edwards. 








Bernard Shaw provided the Duke Players of Duke University, A. T. West, 
director, with a repertory addition in Androcles and the Lion. Galsworthy 
was represented by The Roof in its first production outside New York by the 
University Civic Theatre, Denver. It was directed by Walter Sinclair and 
had a unit set designed by Wayne Barger. 








Lloyd Ryan 





Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama, Elizabeth the Queen, served as the forty- 
seventh production of the Portland Civic Theatre, Oregon, where it was di- 
rected and designed by Fred Orin Harris and Mary Blaisdell Harris. Fear, 
the Soviet success by Afinogenev that brings the portfolio of ‘Great Plays’ 
up to date, had its second American production (the first was at Vassar) 
by the Boar’s Head Dramatic Society of Syracuse University, Sawyer Falk, 
director. The set was a modified form of constructivism. 
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so that it is today not only in name and in pattern and in program, but 
in fact, a representative, cooperative, national organization). One 
detail that Mr. Macgowan noticed in his travels that year bears repe- 
tition. From their earliest days the Little Theatres had won praise 
for their excellent work in scene design and stage lighting, and blame 
for their poor acting. To present a play technically well was creditable, 
of course, but it often looked as if the play and the playing were sacri- 
ficed to the form of presentation. What Kenneth Macgowan pointed 
out was obvious enough, but unrecognized; it takes only one good 
scene designer or technician to make a satisfactory background for 
all a theatre’s plays, steadily, performance by performance; and usu- 
ally the theatres that did good work in that field had one accom- 
plished artist and craftsman at their command — often enough, a 
graduate of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. But it takes a great 
number of actors with individual talent and training and also with 
the opportunity to work together steadily over a long period before 
they can acquire anything like satisfactory powers of performance. 
Poor amateur playing looked worse than ever when the number of 
performances given each play was increased, and the amateur (good 
enough and often very good at a single ‘inspirational’ performance) 
had no professional technique to support him in the longer endeavor. 
On the other hand, where players of native talent had had the benefit 
of good direction, years of experiment had begun to show results; and 
there were glowing reports of Walter Sinclair’s production of Saint 
Joan at the Théatre du Vieux Carré in New Orleans, of Oliver Hins- 
dell’s Candida in Dallas, of Thomas Wood Stevens’ Six Characters 
at the Goodman in Chicago. 

In 1930 the writing of original long plays had progressed so far that 
Carl Carmer was reviewing the first Long Play Tournament, and after 
St. John Ervine, in 1931, had sounded the international note, Mr. 
Carmer was, in 1932, searching the record of professional criticism 
around the country and finding a large number of what reviewers 
called worthwhile original plays, including Strike Song by Loretto 
Carroll Bailey and J. O. Bailey, produced by the Carolina Playmak- 
ers, and now on the 1935-36 program of the Theatre Union. 

In 1933 (the issue was dedicated to George Pierce Baker, retiring 
from work) Lee Simonson wrote of the artist as workman, knowing 
that he was talking not only to a theatre audience and to established 
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theatre workers, but to thousands of young people going out from the 
seven hundred colleges giving courses in the arts and crafts of the 
theatre to take their places as craftsmen only or as artist-craftsmen in 
the large new world of the theatre, where men were expected to do their 
job as well as art and science could enable them to do it. 

By 1934 the community theatre had come of age and had fought 
out the battle with the Code Authority that established its freedom in 
industry as in art. lowa University announced its plan for a three- 
part theatre unit — one to serve the University and the people of the 
state with plays, one to serve the students in the theatre courses as an 
experimental playhouse, and one to serve talented playwrights of the 
country as a laboratory — altogether aimed to make Iowa self-sus- 
taining dramatically. Another ten years will show what Iowa can do. 


Obviously much water has flowed under the bridge during these 
formative years, as during the twenty, thirty, fifty years since the 
founding of the first free theatre. But the most illuminating part of the 
whole historical comparison comes in noting that neither the twelve 
years nor the half-century tells the whole story of what is happening. 
Go back again: go back four hundred years and you will see the 
pattern renewed and find that leadership in the American theatre 
seems to be headed straight back to where it was then — in the uni- 
versities — shocking as the suggestion will be to the pride of some 
professionals who like to think that the real theatre and education 
are unrelated elements of cultural life, and that the more you know 
about anything else, the less equipped you are to understand the 
professional theatre. 

What looks today, at short range, like a ten-year or a fifty-year 
revolt against the conventionality, and the emptiness, of the com- 
mercial theatre may well be only the turning back (in history’s way 
with the arts) to fresh sources for a renewal of the theatre’s true life. 

It looks on the surface as if the growth of university theatres was 
only one factor of the spreading compass of the theatre in general, but 
peering further in it becomes suddenly obvious that the entire trend 
is not only toward more and better theatres in the universities, but 
away from the type of Antoine’s Théatre Libre, Copeau’s Vieux Co- 
lombier, the London Stage Society, and even such pioneer and in- 
spiring organizations as the Pasadena Community Playhouse and the 
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Cleveland Play House that have all the economic odds against them. 
The next line of theatres may end with such organizations — let us 
hope they will. But it seems not at all impossible that in another ten 
years we shall be witnessing the theatre impulse starting from the same 
source as it did four hundred years ago. Historically the resemblance 
is intriguing; and it will well repay a day’s time to turn over the 
pages of E. C. Chambers’ Medieval Theatre, to read the chapter on 
the ‘University Wits’ in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
to go back to some of the German and the French records of the stu- 
dent theatre of the Middle Ages, and finally to pull up at Granville- 
Barker’s The Study of Drama, a recent reprint of a fascinating lecture 
given at a summer meeting at the University of Cambridge. There is 
an amazing pleasure in recapturing the spirit of the vigorous young 
theatre that — after centuries of hibernation — began to grow in 
some mysterious way all over Europe at about the same time and that 
had its finest flower in the theatre of Shakespeare’s day. It is amusing 
as well as informing to see how history repeats itself; how the college 
playwriting courses that started with all the vanity and solemnity 
of the intellectual gradually reversed themselves and became the 
leading centres of brilliant high comedy in one place, of farce in an- 
other, of folk-plays in a third. Perhaps because the impulse toward 
the best theatre is essentially an escape from reality, college theatres 
seem naturally to breed their opposites. 

The college dramatics of the Middle Ages were at first closely al- 
lied to the maintenance of the classic tradition (as ours were); Terence 
and Plautus were the playwrights most in favor. Gradually, as it 
always does, the theatre gained in favor as it proved its power to 
improve the presence of the player, his public address, his assurance 
and self-confidence; and acting in plays took on importance as a 
social asset. And then it assumed a religious importance, as the thea- 
tre’s way of illustrating a text by example more successfully than 
by preachment came to the keen attention of the churchmen. 

There was opposition at times and at certain places, but there were 
always defenders, so that you find Martin Luther saying: ‘Christians 
must not altogether shun plays because there are sometimes coarse- 
ness and adulteries in them; for that reason they would have to give 
up the Bible also, therefore this is no argument against plays and no 
reason for forbidding Christians to read and to act them.’ You begin 
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to hear of professors who were also producers receiving extra stipends 
for this work. Usually, too, participation by the students was oblig- 
atory. At Queens College, Cambridge, it was ordained in 1546 that 
any student refusing to act in a comedy or tragedy, or absenting 
himself from the performance, should be expelled. 

Gradually the subject of the student plays, that had turned first 
from the Roman models to the Bible, turned to more realistic subjects, 
and then to stories of the life around them, making the beginnings of 
folk-drama on the one hand, of journalistic and propaganda plays on 


_ the other. Then a change came quickly, and when the school plays 


attracted audiences that more than filled the college auditoriums, the 
players moved out to the Town Halls, and we have the medieval 
equivalent of the civic theatre. 

And out of the English college theatres came that brilliant group 
— Greene, Lyly, Marlowe — who changed the face of English play- 
writing, so that it is said of Lyly, for example: ‘He brings not adapta- 
tion but original work into touch with the most cultivated men and 
women of his time; . . . he attains, even if somewhat hazily, that 
great dramatic form, high comedy, and attaining it, breaks the way 
for a large part of Shakespeare’s work.’ Finally the theatre grew too 
strong for the halls of education, and went out to fight its own way in 
the world as a separate entity — how successfully, and again how 
unsuccessfully, the record shows. 


It is informing to note how the modern need for a university the- 
atre seems to have sprung up across wide oceans at about the same 
time. It is just exactly fifty years since George Pierce Baker, a stu- 
dent at Harvard, hearing Henry Irving speak of the possibility of 
some young Harvard man someday turning to the theatre for a career, 
became imbued with the idea. At Oxford it was in 1884 that under- 
graduates, after centuries of prohibition, were again permitted to act. 
And at Cambridge (although the prohibition had been removed fifty 
years earlier) it was just a few years later that the real stirring came. 

Coming at a time when the most upsetting problems of the the- 
atre are economic, the university theatre has the advantage that it 
has no rent to pay, and no taxes. Usually the director’s fee is included 
in the university teaching budget, and often much of the technical 
work, salaries and materials come out of university funds. Moreover, 
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a substantial part of the audience is found already organized in the 
student body and among the faculty. All of this gives the university 
theatre — during the experimental period —a decided advantage 
over its less pleasantly endowed competitors. 

There has been, on the other hand, one factor which, it seemed, 
must keep the university theatre too static for active leadership 
either in playwriting or in the arts of acting and direction — the con- 
stant change in the student body, the flux of the graduating and 
incoming classes which seemed to be a bar against the steady im- 
provement and the development of a high standard which leadership 
implies. But the dramatic work at the best universities — a dozen of 
them, at least — is already evidencing the falseness of this assump- 
tion. In some strange way, in one of those strange ways which you 
come upon so often in your contact with the theatre, you see that 
where there is a good director, a good audience and high ideals, the 
standard of work improves from year to year on the basis of some 
accretion of strength left behind by each accomplishment. Anyone 
who has had the good fortune to watch the public performances of the 
Yale University Theatre since its establishment must have noticed 
this. In February of this year, at a meeting of the National Theatre 
Conference, the University put on a play, This Fallow Ground, by a 
student playwright, Arnold Sundgaard, designed by student directors 
with the help of student technicians, and acted by student players. 
The play had certain obvious faults: some of the actors lacked not 
only competence but talent. Nevertheless, the play, the production 
and the performance stand out as one of the year’s distinguished 
experiences in the theatre. There were in it elements of courage, 
dramatic economy, technical imagination and ability, playwriting 
capacity and creative acting, of which any professional theatre might 
have been proud. That production was not the result of a year’s good 
work, but of ten years’ good work, built on a generation of good work 
at the Harvard 47 Workshop. If Yale can go so far in so short a time, 
no one can safely foretell where it may go, or where its vigorous com- 
petitors in the university ranks can go, within the next ten years. 

Walter Eaton was probably right when he wrote —in 1925 — 
‘America is rediscovering the theatre in something the way that 
Europe first discovered it in the Middle Ages.’ 
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Adventures in Cooperation 


I. Playhouse and University 


BARCLAY S. LEATHEM 


N EXPERIMENT in cooperation is now being carried on in Cleveland 
between a university and a theatre. It began in 1931 when a 
department of Drama and Theatre was established in the Graduate 
School of Western Reserve University. Courses in ‘Rehearsal and 
Performance’ and in ‘Theatre Technique’ are given which include 
attendance at Cleveland Play House rehearsals and instruction by 
members of the theatre’s staff as well as by the university faculty. 
The Play House is one of the best-equipped and most successfully 
administered theatres in the United States. Its operating plant houses 
two stages on which are produced each year fifteen to twenty plays 
widely varying in style and period. The advantage to students is obvi- 
ous. There is opportunity to observe every step in the professional 
production of a play, from the first reading to the final performance. 
Not only can the direction be studied but also the acting, lighting, 
scene design, staging and costuming. 

Mere observation is often a wasteful and meaningless procedure. 
To make observation of rehearsals of greater value to the students, 
plays announced by the Play House are analyzed in university courses 
in advance of their production. The problems of acting, directing and 
staging involved in each play are carefully considered. Source materials 
are suggested that enable the student to compare the Play House 
performance with other productions of the same play, to understand 
and evaluate variations in concept and technique, and to clarify 
relationships between the various styles and periods in the develop- 
ment of theatre art. 

As part of the general scheme of cooperation, students participate 
in at least one regular Play House play. The extent to which the 
student acts with the professional company is necessarily limited by 
the plays selected in any one year and by the requirements of casting. 
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4 notable first production of an American play in the Tributary Theatres 
was the Carolina Playmakers’ performance of Shroud My Body Down by 


Paul Green, staged by Samuel Selden with music by Lamar Stringfield 
The sets were by Selden and Wilbur Dorsett, the lighting by Harry Davis 











Russell P. Hay 


VARIETY IN THE REPERTORIES. Milton’s Maske of Comus, directed 
by Nadine Miles, was revived by the Western Reserve University Players, 
Barclay S. Leathem, director. 4fter Dark was revived by the University of 
Minnesota Theatre under Warren M. Lee’s direction. A new play, Rich Man, 
Poor Man, by Warren P. Munsell, Jr., was offered by the Department of 
Drama of Carnegie Institute of Technology, E. W. Hickman directing. 
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Participation in plays is not limited to acting, however, but includes 
costuming, scene building, properties, lighting and all of the other pro- 
duction activity of a theatre, this work of course to be conducted 
entirely under the supervision of the Play House’s director, Frederic 
McConnell. 

The advantage of observing plays and participating in them at the 
Play House is not the only opportunity students have for practical 
work. The university maintains its own theatre and presents its own 
program of plays in which graduate students take part, both as actors 
and as directors. This assures them the advantage of experience in 
two types of theatre organizations. Available also is the Playwriting 
Laboratory conducted at the university by William McDermott, 
dramatic critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Weekly experimental 
performances of new plays are planned for this course. 

Some extension of the theatre-university cooperation is being con- 
sidered for next year. Mr. McConnell will meet with the students 
at least once each month to discuss with them the problems of di- 
rection in the plays scheduled to be presented during that month. 
Also, K. Elmo Lowe, associate director of the Play House, will give 
part of the instruction in the ‘Rehearsal and Performance’ course. 
He will assist Katherine Wick Kelly of the Play House staff and 
Barclay Leathem of the university faculty. This means that the 
students will receive instruction in acting and rehearsal technique 
from three persons each semester, and benefit from the difference in 
method as applied to the same problems. Finally, it is proposed that a 
new course in the technical problems of stage production be given by 
the scene designer, electrician, and stage manager of the Play House 
staff. In each of these fields students would be given problems related 
to plays to be presented by the Play House. 

As a further step in coordinating course instruction with the practi- 
cal processes of production at the Play House, students will be re- 
quired to prepare scenes for performance in class before they go to the 
Play House to observe those same scenes in the process of rehearsal 
there. 

Several conditions operate to make cooperation successful. Work- 
ing schedules do not conflict. Rehearsals at the Cleveland Play House 
are conducted in the morning and during the early afternoon. Gradu- 
ate classes at the university meet at four o’clock. Another favorable 
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condition is the physical proximity of the Play House to Western 
Reserve University. Most important, however, is the close community 
of purpose of the two institutions in their relation to the student. The 
attitude of the Play House is expressed in the following statement by 
Frederic McConnell: 

“We believe that a student of the theatre should have contact, 
intimate and personal, with the living process; that technic is not so 
much a matter of matured and reasoned theory and specific applica- 
tion thereof but rather a free experience and association with the steps 
and moods that evolve in the production of a play from the early stages 
of preliminary reading to the final and conclusive reception and 
response of an audience which has paid money to see a performance. 

‘A theatre exists to make a play beholden to an audience, to 
achieve that thing called the paradosis whereby a community and 
singleness of spirit is realized between those who produce the play and 
those who listen to it. This achievement is not the result of hazard or 
accident; skill and industry are involved, imagination and knowledge; 
but it would be difficult to define a method whereby any of these 
virtues might systematically be taught, in relation, that is, to the pa- 
radosis, except that method which makes the student from beginning 
to end a part of the whole creative process.’ 


To the student of the theatre the university has much to contribute. 
Essential as practical experience is, in itself it is not enough. His- 
torical background, informed appreciation of related arts, and broad 
cultural training in the humanities are also important and necessary. 
Techniques of research have the same validity in application to the 
theatre as to other fields of knowledge. In the training of students for 
the theatre, however, the university should recognize the fact that 
very few who register for graduate work either could become or would 
like to become research professors. Most of the people who come to a 
graduate school plan to teach in the public and private schools and in 
the junior colleges. Others plan to become playwrights, directors, ac- 
tors, designers, or technicians in community theatres. If they are to 
produce results that will have any positive significance in the devel- 
opment of the theatre as a vital force in expressing the artistic life of a 
community, the university must provide training that is related to 
their needs. This in general is the purpose of the present cooperation 
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between Western Reserve University and the Cleveland Play House. 
Experience seems to indicate that mutual values are involved for the 
theatre and for the university. 


IT. Museum and Theatre 
A. EVERETT AUSTIN, JR. 


S EARLY as 1929, the lack of a suitable place for the showing of 
A foreign and experimental films in a city the size of Hartford be- 
came apparent to the Director of the Wadsworth Atheneum. Com- 
mercially such films were impossible for the regular motion picture 
theatres, as the small and special audience interested in such produc- 
tions was not large enough to insure the success of even a three-day 
run. At that time it appeared obvious that the local museum was the 
logical place for such showings. Its geographical convenience, its 
presumably already established connection with the proper audience, 
and its financial disinterestedness, all made it appear the ideal place 
for such limited-appeal performances. Five programs were arranged, 
surrounding such feature pictures as The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari; The 
Last Moment; Berlin, The Symphony of a Great City; and Foan of Arc, 
with additional short subjects of which the most popular proved to be 
The Fall of the House of Usher produced by Dr. James Sibley Watson, 
and the most exciting Ballet Mécanique by Fernand Leger, with 
music originally written for it by George Antheil played on a player- 
piano as accompaniment. These programs met with great success, 
although the facilities for showing the pictures in a large exhibition 
hall of the Morgan Memorial were most inadequate. In fact, the use of 
this same hall for the projection of pictures with sound was later proved 
impossible after one or two experiments. 

These first moving picture showings, together with some other 
attempts to use the same acoustically bad hall for musical per- 
formances of one kind or another, seemed to point towards the neces- 
sity for incorporating in the designs for the new Avery Memorial 
building a small theatre of some kind — a theatre with sufficient stage 
facilities for performances in miniature, dance recitals, cinema show- 
ings, and so on. It seemed obvious that in a provincial museum which 
was not wealthy a greater variety of artistic enterprises related to the 
fine arts would be helpful in attracting either directly or indirectly a 
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larger public to the museum than would ordinarily be interested in 
the pictorial arts alone. 

With this idea in mind the auditorium of the Avery Museum was 
designed to seat an audience of two hundred and ninety-nine persons, 
with a proscenium opening about twenty-eight feet wide, a small 
orchestra pit, and a stage thirty feet deep with a movable cyclorama. 
Naturally, since the building’s primary purpose was to house an art 
museum, certain essential features of the stage space, notably height, 
had to be eliminated, as it would have been inadvisable to change the 
space allotted above to the museum. The problem was solved in a 
satisfactory manner by placing the theatre in the basement and by 
compensating for the lack of stage height by considerable space on 
stage right into which the scenery could be moved sideways, on 
wagon stages if the production demanded. 

The theatre was formally opened the night after the opening of the 
Avery Memorial Museum with the first performance of Four Saints in 
Three Acts, an opera by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson, scenario 
by Maurice Grosser, choreography by Frederick Ashton, directed by 
John Houseman, musical direction by Alexander Smallens. This rather 
ambitious production formed a part of the program of the Museum’s 
dedication, although the financial responsibility lay with the Friends 
and Enemies of Modern Music, who nominally undertook its prep- 
aration. The opera, which to my mind offered one of the few successful 
solutions to the problem of opera sung in English, met with great 
success in Hartford and later ran for six weeks on Broadway. The scale 
of the production matched very nicely the intimacy of the theatre 
and curiously enough the small stage gave the illusion of amply ac- 
commodating a comparatively large cast. 

It became immediately apparent that the very limited seating ca- 
pacity of the theatre would prohibit any similar production in the fu- 
ture on financial grounds alone unless sufficient private backing could 
be secured and the exorbitant scale of prices for the opera continued. 
The Museum was obviously in no way able to become or desirous of 
becoming involved in monetary risks of any kind. It was decided, 
however, that since the theatre was well equipped to satisfy the needs 
of certain local amateur dramatic groups it should be rented at prac- 
tically cost price to these, as well as to other persons wishing to present 
dance recitals, lectures, or concerts of an intimate nature. Thus the 
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theatre has at least provided Hartford with what it formerly lacked, 
a small auditorium with a comparatively ample and well-equipped 
stage at a minimum rental cost. 

In the fall of 1934 the Avery Memorial itself presented a series of 
ten motion picture programs, which traced chronologically the de- 
velopment of the cinema from The Birth of a Nation to the 
present day. As before, the feature films were amplified by a series of 
significant shorts. Ample program notes for each performance, pro- 
vided by Iris Barry of the Museum of Modern Art, helped consider- 
ably in clarifying the attitude of the audience towards a scholarly 
approach to the interesting historical material in the pictures them- 
selves. 

The end of November saw the first of three groups of performances 
by the Apprentice Theatre, a group of young players led by May 
Sarton, who felt that Hartford would offer a satisfactory base for lay- 
ing the foundation of a permanent repertory company. Her initial 
production, which she herself directed, was Multiplied by Two, by 
Jean Variot, for which Shepard Vogelgesang designed highly suc- 
cessful settings and costumes. This was followed later by a dramatiza- 
tion of One More Spring, in which an ingenious revolving set on casters, 
designed by Samuel Leve of the Yale Department of Drama, was 
used to facilitate the many changes of scene. Ibsen’s Master Builder 
was offered as the last production. 

For various reasons the Museum-sponsored theatrical season was 
not wholly successful and confirmed me in the opinion, which I had 
heretofore felt, that the Museum should content itself rather with 
music, the dance and the cinema, arts on the whole more allied to its 
own especial wares. Obviously, a stock company on the premises, in 
view of the limited seating capacity and an extremely limited public, 
can only make expenses with difficulty and should have, while build- 
ing up a reputation, considerable private financial backing. 

Certainly the most significant artistic event of the past winter was 
the world premiere of the School of the American Ballet. This was 
enthusiastically received by a first-night audience made up largely of 
out-of-town devotees. Although the stage space proved somewhat 
inadequate for even the less ambitious ballets — 4/ma Mater, Tran- 
scendence and Mozartiana — from the front, as with the opera, no 
real difficulty seemed apparent, and an agreeable intimacy between 
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the stage and audience was achieved. Four performances of these 
three ballets were given and the houses were good, even though the 
prices again were necessarily high. 

Such briefly is the history of the first year of the Museum theatre. 
I should like, if I could, to continue it to the extent of presenting once 
every season an important premiere or experiment, preferably in the 
field of opera or the dance and necessarily on an intimate scale. I 
should like in addition to present a dramatic work, with incidental 
music perhaps, and with settings and costumes by a painter of dis- 
tinction. But these things all need money and far more money than 
can ever be got back through the box-office. Perhaps next winter 
we shall find something exciting to do and perhaps then the money 
will find itself. At present we have no plans. In the meantime, there 
are still many fine films which have not been shown in Hartford. We 
can make programs for months to come, and with the movies there is 
little fear that the Museum can sink out of sight in a morass of debt. 


II. Theatre and Library 
FRANKLIN F. HOPPER 


HEN the American theatre was an extension from Broadway, 
\ \ and amateur play production casual and rare, the need for li- 
brary service to the theatre was limited. However, since Kenneth 
Macgowan in 1929 in his Footlights Across America focused attention 
on the astonishing development of community, ‘little’ and university, 
even school, theatres, and since we have become conscious of the large 
part the amateur theatre is playing in the utilization of leisure and the 
constructive activity of countless people, a new need for the library 
has become apparent. 

Hitherto, a collection of plays, standard and of some literary merit, 
comprised the meagre theatre collection of most libraries. That is 
unfortunately still the story in far too many places, for the new 
widespread need for book service to the little theatre has come at a 
time when library finances are at a low ebb. But now that librarians 
realize their opportunity, and realize too that aid to local drama is an 
important factor in their adult education programs, they will find a 
way. 

There are only some half-dozen large, well organized theatre col- 
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lections in libraries in the whole country, but more and more are being 
built up. Although the Dewey classification used in most libraries 
unfortunately scatters the essential theatre material through litera- 
ture, fine arts, amusements, and biography, so that few librarians 
really know what their possessions in this important field are, the 
organization of prints, pictures, play-bills, programs, clippings and por- 
traits — all materials necessary in theatre research work —is re- 
ceiving more attention, and the great collections at Harvard and the 
New York Public Library point the way to the best methods of ar- 
rangement. 

There are few libraries that do not need to develop their collections 
on the theatre in the fields of the modern play, theatre architecture, 
stage design, decoration, sets and mechanics, costume, the dance, and 
acting. 

Little theatres everywhere are compelled to buy their own collec- 
tions on the theatre because local libraries do not meet such special 
requirements, but no little theatres can form adequate collections of 
plays for reading and selection. Team-work between theatres and 
libraries, with development of inter-library loans and extension serv- 
ices by state and other library agencies, is a crying need. 

Smaller libraries need not only increased facilities for speedy 
borrowing of books on the theatre, but aid in selection for their own 
collections and in methods of organizing fugitive materials. Fortu- 
nately the development of the prompt, authoritative and invaluable 
service of advice in all these matters by the National Theatre Con- 
ference is now available and has already proved indispensable. No 
less important is the information service which the Conference is 
ready to give on where books are to be found and borrowed and where 
materials for research exist. And when the Conference can organize its 
hoped-for special book-lending service, the pressing problem for both 
library and little theatre will be in a fair way to be solved. 

The production of plays in libraries by library clubs and study 
groups is no new thing. In Toronto, in Galveston, in New York and 
many other places, libraries have built puppets and puppet theatres 
and given folk-plays for both children and adults. But the rapidly 
increasing awareness by librarians of the importance of amateur 
dramatic production in the program of adult education with which 
libraries are or should be intimately allied, and the formation of drama 
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groups in the libraries, have created a need for stages in library assembly 
rooms equipped with adequate lighting, scenery, properties, and 
dressing rooms. There are hundreds of branch libraries which have 
assembly rooms that can easily be transformed into excellent little 
theatres, with the aid of a good theatre architect. In the last few 
months six branch library auditoriums in New York City have been 
made into delightful little theatres, all materials and labor involved in 
designing, planning, painting and construction having been provided 
from relief funds. Theatre equipment in these rooms in no way ham- 
pers their use for forums, discussion groups and concerts; rather is their 
educational and recreational value enhanced. 

Books, music, drama, discussion, all in the Library, make a poten- 
tial intellectual and cultural community centre of no mean value. 


IV. Drama, Music and Dance 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 


N” long ago a theatre building on a university campus was the 
exception. Today adequate theatre workshops are found 
throughout the country. But there are still few places that can boast of 
a dramatics faculty of more than one director and a couple of assist- 
ants, and obviously such a staff is not enough if the study of theatre 
art is to make real progress. Of all the arts the theatre is the most in- 
clusive, and the decorator, the designer, the musician, the dancer — 
along with the actor — are essential to its success. 

As long as legislators everywhere continue to curtail appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of state institutions, university budget com- 
mittees are not likely to help in this deficiency. Nor can the single 
director of dramatics give satisfactory instruction in all the divisions of 
the work. However, courses in some measure allied to theatre art have 
long been taught in other departments at almost every university and 
college and if the director can secure the cooperation of the instructors 
in these courses — preferably without university red-tape — he can 
get valuable assistance even in these uncertain days. For there is a 
mutual advantage in such cooperation that becomes immediately ap- 
parent when once it is attempted. 

At the University of Michigan, for example, several excellent 
courses in the modern conception of dancing have been given for some 
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MULTIPLIED BY TWO 

During its sojourn in the Avery Memorial Theatre, Hartford, about which 
A. Everett Austin, Jr., writes in the accompanying pages, the Apprentice 
Theatre, now renamed the Associated Actors Theatre, Inc., produced three 
plays, among them Multiplied by Two, an adaptation of Plautus’ Menaechmi, 
directed by May Sarton and designed by Shepard Vogelgesang. 
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COOPERATIVE VENTURE: 4 Midsummer Night's Dream at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Valentine B. Windt, director, used the services of the 
University Orchestra, Choral Union and Physical Education Department. 
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time in the Department of Physical Education. Until two years ago, 
they were little known on the campus and were elected exclusively 
by women, but at that time men students were admitted to the de- 
partment for the first time, and dancing — to teach the actor the value 
of expressive movement and the control of his body — was made a 
required part of the work in the courses in acting. Rhythm, group 
formation and dynamic movement were emphasized. 

There was soon a new appreciation of the art of the dance on the 
campus, and on January 24, 1934, a demonstration program of dances 
and pantomimes was given jointly by the acting and dancing groups. 
The response was as gratifying as it was unexpected. Never before had 
a dance recital caught more than a passing interest, but the combi- 
nation of drama and dance, together with competent staging and 
lighting, gave a theatrical appeal to the program that won the immedi- 
ate enthusiasm of large audiences. In the regular dramatic offerings, 
too, there was a marked, though gradual, improvement in the student 
actor’s handling of himself and his costume. 

Before this, cooperation had been established with the Children’s 
Theatre of Ann Arbor, a civic group sponsored by the University 
League for Women that uses university students as well as towns- 
people and children in its productions. This example, together with 
the new combination of the dramatic and dance departments, served 
to stimulate the interest of other groups. The faculty of the School of 
Music noticed the lack of stage presence among the student-recitalists 
in the University Girls’ Glee Club and was quick to follow the lead. 
Final plans for a combined course were soon clinched and work 
involving the three departments — dance, music, drama — was begun. 

On March 28, 1934, Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers was 
presented. This was the first production in which the School of Music 
and the Department of Physical Education joined forces with the 
drama group. The immediate response and approval accorded this 
offering all over the campus convinced those concerned of the value 
of this new cooperation. The arrangement was made permanent and 
students received course credit for the combined work from the heads 
of the departments in which they were specializing. A joint offering 
thus became a semi-annual event — not a social activity but an essen- 
tial part of the actor’s, dancer’s and singer’s curriculum. 

The value of this combined study made a forceful appeal to the 
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students themselves. Singers and dancers in their contact with actors 
realized their deficiencies in stage presence, in dancing, and in the 
acting of roles in operettas. Actors, likewise, were impressed by the 
value of training in dancing and music. Whatever it may have lacked 
in final artistic achievement, The Gondoliers set a new standard for 
campus musicals in spontaneity, grace of movement, and acting abil- 
ity. Lolanthe, the 1934 fall offering, put beyond question the improve- 
ments made possible by the cooperation of these groups. The spring 
production, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, with the Mendelssohn 
music, was the next venture, using the services of the entire University 
Symphony Orchestra and voices from the University Choral Union. 

Much persuasive argument and cautious planning were needed to 
secure this cooperation. But it has made possible the extension of the 
study of theatre art in these several branches, and a richer curriculum 
is now available to the student in the theatre without having to wait 
for state legislators to loosen the purse strings and sometime in the dim 
future to establish a school of the theatre in the true sense. 

The cooperation of the School of Architecture in the study of cos- 
tume and scene design is still to be enlisted. But the possibilities of 
combined teaching have caught the imaginations of faculty, students 
and audience. Audiences turn out for these cooperative productions 
in larger numbers than ever before in the history of student dramatics 
on the campus. Students and faculty soar high in their dreams for 
future accomplishment: ballets with the symphony orchestra and 
choruses to accompany them, operettas, scenes from operas for the 
vocal student, and experiments — by students and professional play- 
wrights — in the new type of play that attempts to integrate drama 
and music. 

Such cooperation may not be the ultimate solution for a depart- 
ment of theatre art. But at least the knowledge has gained ground at 
the University of Michigan that a building does not make a theatre, 
nor a solitary director and two assistants an adequate drama staff. 
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Gilmor Brown’s Playbox 
HARRIET L. GREEN 


I 1s on the whole a cheerful reflection that mankind can never be- 
come wholly standardized. There are always some lively and irre- 
pressible elements that refuse to fall into the prevailing pattern, and 
it would be strange indeed if this were not especially true in the theatre 
— meeting place of all that is liveliest and most human in art and 
imagination. 

Mass entertainment is no new thing, as the ruins of the Colosseum 
bear witness. Today ‘bowls’ and stadiums provide music and sports 
with a gesture of like amplitude, while motion pictures and radio reach 
out to an audience vaster than the ancients dreamed of. And some new 
theatres are built on a scale of such magnitude that nothing less than 
huge audiences will meet the expense of upkeep. 

The detached observer knows that something quite different is 
going on in what are variously designated as ‘little’, or art, or 
intimate, or tributary or community theatres — the name is of minor 
importance. Some of these, it is true, do no more than copy on a di- 
minished scale the modes already established. But there are others 
that owe their existence primarily to individuals at a more creative 
stage, who are moved to express themselves in patterns more definitely 
personal than those of the large enterprises. 

As producing director of the Pasadena Community Playhouse since 
its inception in 1917, Gilmor Brown is a well-known figure in the 
world of the tributary theatre, but in his Playbox he has turned aside 
to demonstrate an idea whose difference is not merely one of scale but 
of innate values. The Playhouse lives through its capacity for growth 
and expansion. The Playbox was from the first designed for a small 
group of discriminating individuals and its scheme is intensive and 
highly selective. 

The idea was born in 1924 and for three seasons a series of six or 
seven plays was given in a large studio with no stage and a minimum 
of theatre equipment but with meticulous attention to detail and 
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finish of performance. The audience was fascinated by the discovery 
that under favorable conditions illusion is heightened rather than 
dispelled by close proximity to the actors — a fact so perennially stim- 
ulating as to be a permanent factor in the success of the enterprise. 

After some further experimentation Mr. Brown decided in 1929 to 
build a Playbox according to his own plans and under his sole control. 
The project was financed by friends who contributed toward the 
modest building fund and in return received tickets to every produc- 
tion for a term of years. Outside of this group, attendance is by season 
subscription. There is no business organization. As in the early days of 
the Playhouse, good faith and an absence of red tape are the prin- 
ciples. The schedule calls for ten plays between October and May, 
each play running one week, with midnight performances of a moral- 
ity or nativity play during Christmas week and sometimes a novelty 
at the end of the season added for good measure. As the seating ca- 
pacity is limited to fifty, subscribers attend on allotted nights so there 
shall be no overcrowding. 

The little building hidden away in Gilmor Brown’s back yard, 
between his house and his garage, is approached through a white 
wicket gate and has a tiny yard with shrubbery and window boxes. 
Within, the central room which serves both as stage and auditorium 
is about half the size of the Playhouse stage. It has two adjustable floor 
levels, with narrow recesses or alcoves on three sides raised another 
step or two. There are real fireplaces on two sides. The action of the 
play may take place in the centre of the room, on one side or another, 
or on all sides. The comfortable armchairs are arranged to suit the 
scheme of action, whatever it may be. The actual playing space is 
often incredibly narrow but is so skilfully arranged that there is little 
or no sense of restriction. 

The stage is set before the audience arrives. When all is ready, the 
room goes black. After a few seconds the lights come up slowly and 
patrons in the front rows may find themselves within arm’s length of 
actors who appear unaware of anything or anybody but their own 
affairs. An elaborate overhead lighting system makes it possible to 
concentrate light wherever it is wanted, and the transference of reality 
from spectator to actor is amazingly sharp and sudden. There is no 
scenery in the usual sense, but from play to play transformations are 
wrought in the character of the room itself. When American Wing was 
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Gordon Spalding 





GILMOR BROWN’S PLAYBOX: Transformations in the north alcove for 
Dear Bill and Ankou, two experimental productions. 





Gordon Spalding 








GILMOR BROWN’S PLAYBOX: The east alcove decorated for 4merican 
Wing, the west alcove set for The Concubine. 








GILMOR BROWN’S PLAYBOX 


given, half the room was panelled in sombre oak. In Brief Candle the 
same walls were gay with authentic Colonial wall paper. Varied ar- 
rangements for entrance and exit are provided, with actual doors and 
windows used wherever possible. If it is necessary to mask a fireplace 
with a false wall or to set in a section of stairway, great care is taken to 
maintain the appearance of solidity and permanence. Back of the 
visible scene there are four narrow dressing rooms and a restricted 
back-stage space. 

Period or character costumes may be drawn from the extensive 
wardrobes of the Community Playhouse, but are usually supplemented 
by skilled and ingenious home work. Properties are loaned by local 
dealers in furniture, antiques and curios, and careful attention is given 
to the selection of appropriate pieces. Sometimes both costumes and 
properties of value come from private collections. There seems to be no 
limit to the liberality and friendliness manifested. 

The players are drawn from the upper levels of those who have had 
Playhouse or School of the Theatre training, and from the scores of 
experienced actors who constantly gravitate to Hollywood and Pasa- 
dena. Guest directors are associated with Gilmor Brown, sometimes 
for the season, sometimes for a single play. All labor is voluntary and 
unpaid. The expenses, which have to be balanced by subscriptions, 
are for the most part confined to lighting and heat, printing and post- 
age, royalties on plays, and such supplies as beaverboard, paint, 
lumber now and then, and small sundries. 

The plays given include classics of the continental stage, such as 
Ghosts, The Sea Gull, Strindberg’s The Father, The Great Galeoto of 
Echegaray; the work of established modern dramatists when char- 
acterized by novelty, boldness or subtlety in thought or treatment; 
and plays of originality and promise by new or little-known authors. 

The unusual value of the theatrical patterns created by Gilmor 
Brown arises from his understanding and full utilization of the actor’s 
love of the stage and the extent to which he will give himself in the 
service of a strongly visioned ideal. The success of such a group as this 
does not betoken the eventual breakdown of large organizations into 
small, specialized bodies. The point of importance is that these in- 
dividual and creative little theatres are the natural nurseries for 
dramatists, actors and directors of originality, audacity, and an ex- 
perimental turn of mind. 
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Organization and Incorporation 
EDWARD MALLORY 


usINESS before pleasure’ may be a hackneyed phrase; but if more 
B experimental and community theatres had taken it for their 
first text, there would probably be in existence today several hundred 
of those playhouses that have perished by the wayside during the last 
twenty years. There is no form of art enterprise that requires such a 
sound foundation as the theatre does — not only for business con- 
tinuance but for artistic success, and whether it is organized for profit 
or not. In fact, the less commercial a theatre, the more a businesslike 
organization, carefully planned and well conducted, will further its 
ends. 

The value of sound business practice in community organization 
was illustrated clearly last year in the argument between Actors’ 
Equity Association and the Pasadena Community Playhouse, when 
Equity threatened to forbid professional players from acting with 
Pasadena on the ground that the Community Playhouse was compet- 
ing with commercial theatres on unfair terms. Gilmor Brown flew to 
New York from California to attend the Equity meeting at which the 
matter was discussed. The National Theatre Conference put the 
weight of its authority behind the Community Theatre. But what 
finally won the point for Pasadena was the argument that lay in Mr. 
Brown’s brief-case. 

Mr. Brown had with him a copy of the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Community Playhouse, dated 1918. It said that the Playhouse 
was formed ‘to stimulate an interest in local, original and other dra- 
matic, literary and musical productions; to promote community ex- 
pression along the said lines.’ It was called ‘a non-profit institution, 
idealistic in its origins, democratic in its administration, unselfish in its 
purpose. . . . seeking to stimulate a wholesome interest in the stage 
through the presentation of plays of intrinsic worth, and to foster a 
love for the art of playing as a medium of self-expression.’ 

To prove that these objects were actually being fulfilled, however, 
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CHARACTER STUDIES. R. C. Sherriff’s Fourney’s End, annually more 
popular in the repertories, produced by the University Civic Theatre, 
Toledo, under the direction of L. D. Barnhart. Los Pastores, nativity play 
of the American Southwest, presented by the Civic Theatre of Allied Arts, 
Cleveland, and directed by Clancy Douglas Cooper and Dina Rees Evans. 
The Poacher, a Welsh play by J. O. Francis (second-prize winner and first 
among plays in English in the Dominion Drama Festival, Ottawa) given by 
the Toronto Arts and Letters Club under Edgar Stone’s direction. Finally, 
Cox and Box, directed by Sara Sherman Pryor for Grinnell College. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES. Herman Heijerman’s Fudilee, produced for the 
third time in America at Southwest Texas State Teachers College, Monroe 
Lippman, director; The Hunchback, at the Theodora Irvine Studio for the 
Theatre; Everett Glass in The Unknown Soldier by Harold Helvenston, pro- 
duced by the Bohemian Club, San Francisco; Lupita, New Mexico folk-play 
by Elizabeth W. De Huff, produced by the Koshares of New Mexico Normal 
University, Lester Raines, director; Pillars of Society, presented by the St. 
Paul Y.M.C.A. Players under the direction of Kendrick A. Wilson; Arms and 
the Man, directed by Walter Young for the Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre. 
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ORGANIZATION AND INCORPORATION 


required something more than the declaration of intention in the Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation. The books of record and account must show 
that the business had been conducted under a strict interpretation of 
the laws of California. All of these accounts were clear and open to 
inspection. The fact that the Pasadena Playhouse had not been run 
for profit was evidenced by the tax exemption granted to it by the 
state authorities as an educational and cultural organization. There 
were state and federal affidavits to substantiate the point. Further 
evidence of Pasadena’s importance as a community organization 
appeared in the letters and telegrams that had flowed into Equity’s 
New York office from California. They were conclusive proof that the 
Playhouse was living up to its self-imposed obligations of service to the 
community through all of the channels of art and education open to 
the theatre. Pasadena’s house was in order. 


Not all small theatres and community groups require as elaborate 
an organization as Pasadena, which owns real estate, has secured its 
funds from public contributions, and has asked relief from municipal 
and state taxes on the basis of community service as a non-profit 
educational and cultural organization. But every theatre that hopes 
for permanence and growth requires a business structure adapted to 
its present needs and adaptable to larger ends and aims in the future. 
Many experimental theatres find their purposes well served by a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws defining their purposes and outlining clearly 
the conduct of their affairs. Such regulations have not, of course, the 
legal status of a corporation. They function as a voluntarily ac- 
cepted set of rules intended to apply only as long as the group con- 
tinues its association, and they can be changed or terminated at the 
will of the group. 

To attain a legal status a theatre must be incorporated under the 
laws of the state in which it operates. And generally speaking, incor- 
poration is a wise move for an established theatre, although it presents 
certain problems of expense and many details of organization. Every 
state has its own requirements which must be followed to secure the 
privilege of incorporation, and the only safe — in fact, the only pos- 
sible — first rule is to seek out a good lawyer and let him draft the 
necessary papers. In its outline, however, the approach is the same. 

The application everywhere will probably require the name and 
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location of the proposed corporation, a statement of the purposes for 
which it is being formed, and the powers it is to have, the amount and 
kinds of the stock it intends to issue, or the statement that it is a 
membership organization, the names and addresses of the incor- 
porators, the intended duration of its existence, the number of direc- 
tors, and information as to their selection and their powers, and the 
signature of the original incorporators. This application is presented to 
the stated authorities (which differ in various places), complete and in 
legal order, and if it is granted it becomes automatically the Certificate 
of Incorporation. There is considerable variance between states in the 
legal requirements as to form, place and authority for filing the 
application and the fees involved, and only a lawyer familiar with the 
practice will know to what state department and in accordance with 
what legal steps the application should be made. 

When the application has been granted, every corporation is under 
contractual obligations to the state that grants the charter, and may 
pursue only such objects as it has signified in writing. It must make 
reports at specified times. If the corporation is conducted for profit 
(and in some states, whether it is or not) it is subject to specified taxes. 
Moreover, a corporation cannot merely cease to exist as an unincor- 
porated body can, but must make legal application for dissolution. 

The corporate form has, on the other hand, many distinct business 
advantages. It is what authorities call ‘a legal entity’, with inalienable 
rights as well as obligations. It can outlive its founders and so give 
permanence and continuity to the purposes for which the corporation 
was formed. It can make contracts through directors or managers, 
borrow money, buy, own or sell property. The corporation’s stock 
holders are not liable for its debts, yet it is almost invariably true that 
a group doing business under the corporate form is in a position to 
get better credit arrangements than an unincorporated group, since the 
mere act of securing a charter is considered a guarantee of good faith 
and permanence. It is doubtful whether any state would grant to an 
unincorporated theatre freedom from property, income and admission 
taxes under provisions regulating educational, cultural, charitable or 
religious organizations not conducted for profit. 

Even university touring groups acting under the aegis of an estab- 
lished institution report real advantages from using the corporate form 
in the matter of making contracts, securing credits, and so forth. And 
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ORGANIZATION AND INCORPORATION 


some of the larger community theatres are organized not as one, but as 
two, corporations — one representing the producing group and the 
other the company that owns and controls the theatre building. In 
such a case the real estate corporation is usually a stock corporation, 
the producing group a membership corporation; and, while there may 
be no legal connection between the two, there are apt to be contracts 
providing for association and interrelation. 


Whether a theatre group is planning immediate incorporation, 
delaying the matter for future decision, or avoiding it altogether, 
there is no excuse for not defining the form and intended uses of the 
organization and outlining the authority and responsibility of officers, 
trustees, directors, and so forth, carefully. The rules under which the 
theatre acts should specify, among other things: the officers, their 
method of election, terms of office, powers; membership classifications, 
dues and privileges; the relation between the members, the producing 
staff (or the director) and the business organization; the methods by 
which money is to be raised, and the placing of responsibility and 
authority for holding and spending it; the method of amending the 
rules, and so forth. 

The element of first importance is a clear statement of purpose. So, 
for example, the Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre sums up its purpose as 
follows: 

‘(A.) To give the people of Wilkes-Barre the opportunity of self- 
expression in the various phases of dramatic activity. (B.) To present 
to the people of Wilkes-Barre amateur productions, and to foster 
professional productions that possess dramatic and artistic merit. 
(C.) To stimulate an interest in the drama.’ 

The Portland Civic Theatre phrases it thus: ‘The object of this 
corporation is the promotion and development of dramatic art for the 
purpose of the education and culture of the members and the citizens 
of the City of Portland and the State of Oregon . . . always in the 
capacity of a non-profit corporation.’ The Cleveland Play House says: 
‘Said corporation is formed for the purpose of promoting and encour- 
aging charitable and educational activities in the advancement of art, 
literature and science by furnishing training in acting, stagecraft and 
playwriting and providing facilities for the expression of art in the 
community . . . the net earnings of which corporation shall not inure 
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to the benefit of any trustee or member, but shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to such purposes for the benefit of the general public.’ 

The differences in membership classifications and privileges are far 
wider, generally speaking, than the statement of purpose, varying, for 
example, between Portland and Pasadena as follows: In Portland, 
“There shall be five classes of membership. . . . Life members shall 
pay dues in the sum of $500 and thereafter shall not be required to pay 
any annual or other dues. Patron members shall pay annual dues of 
$100. Sustaining members shall pay annual dues of $50. Supporting 
members shall pay annual dues of $25. . . . Life, patron, sustaining 
and supporting memberships are herein referred to collectively as 
contributing members. Contributing members shall have a proprietary 
interest in the corporation and, upon any dissolution, share in its 
assets for distribution purposes.’ The fifth class is composed of those 
who are entitled to General membership by purchasing a season ticket 
to the theatre’s productions. All five classes participate in membership 
meetings, although General members are limited to one vote while 
Contributing members control two. ‘The business and affairs . . . 
shall be managed by a board of thirty trustees chosen from the mem- 
bership. . . . Trustees shall hold office for terms of three years and 
shall be elected by the members at the annual meeting.’ 

In Pasadena, ‘any person may become a member by payment to 
the association of the sum of $2 for associate membership, $25 for 


sustaining membership, $100 for patron membership. . . . Member- 
ship shall terminate one year from the date of accession. . . . The 
control and management of the affairs, funds and property . . . shall 


be vested in a board of eleven directors who shall be members.’ These 
directors are to serve three years, with never more than four to be 
elected in any one year. In addition to the delegation of authority just 
quoted, there is this restatement of the principle: ‘The authority of the 
Board of Directors shall extend to all matters, and they shall have all 
power and authority not expressly otherwise provided for, including 
the power to make all working rules subordinate to the by-laws.’ 
Plays and Players in Philadelphia make specific provisions for all 
work connected with play production, saying that the Board of Gov- 
ernors and the President ‘shall annually appoint a Production Com- 
mittee of at least fifteen members. . . . The Production Committee 
shall determine by a majority vote the general policy of the Club as to 
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CHARACTER STUDIES. Donavan Rhynsburger in John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln, University of Missouri Workshop, Mr. Rhynsburger, 
director; Jack Swarthout as Dunstan Kirke in Haze/ Kirke, University Play 
Productions, University of Southern California; Ben Dreyfus in He Who 
Gets Slapped, Peninsula Little Theatre, Burlingame, California, Valentine P. 
Newmark, director; William Probasco in He Who Gets Slapped, University 
of Miami, Cloyd Head, director; Joe Morman as Pap Todd in Sun-Up, Sen- 
ior High School, Port Arthur, Texas, Herbert V. Hake, director; Robert de 
Lany in Alfred Kreymborg’s dance play, Fack’s House, Peterboro Players, 
New Hampshire, Emile Béliveau, director. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES. The Good Hope, lowa State Teachers College, 
Hazel B. Strayer, director; Twelfth Night, University of Montana Masquers, 
Barnard Hewitt, director; Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, Grinnell College, 
Sara Sherman Pryor, director; The Tavern, University of Southern California. 
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the type of performances to be presented. Such determination, how- 
ever, shall at all times be subject to the control of the Board of Gov- 
ernors.’ There is to be a Stage Committee, a Casting Committee, a 
Play Reading Committee; the chairman of each, with the chairman of 
the Production Committee and the Club’s President, constitute an 
Operating Committee. To this latter group the Play Reading Com- 
mittee is to make its recommendation, and with it ‘shall finally deter- 
mine on the plays to be presented’. 

The Production Committee or the Operating Committee is to 
select a director for each production. His duties and authority are 
enumerated: ‘Full and complete control of the presentation of each 
production . . . of the members of his cast .. . to remove any 
person cast for any part.’ In financing the productions, ‘the Board of 
Governors shall determine the amount of money to be expended either 
throughout a given season or for a given production. . . . The direc- 
tor may expend only such moneys or incur such obligations as are 
specifically authorized. . . . The Chairman of the Production Com- 
mittee and the Treasurer of the Operating Committee shall at each 
meeting of the Board of Governors present a resume of the activities of 
the Production Committee, the sub-committees and of the moneys 
expended and obligations incurred.’ 


Two phrases that enter into usual discussion of theatre organiza- 
tion are a trap for the unwary and the unbusinesslike: ‘not organized 
for profit’ and ‘exempt from taxation’. It should be clear, to begin 
with, that there is no reason, aesthetic or social, which makes it unde- 
sirable for a theatre to be an established business organized for profit 
and making money for everybody concerned in the venture; provided, 
that is, that making money is a part of the theatre’s intention. And 
any theatre that is making money for anyone’s personal profit (or 
any theatre that is organized to make money for profit, whether it 
succeeds or not) should be willing and glad to pay the customary 
taxes to city and state and federal government for the privilege and 
opportunity of transacting business in the usual way. 

On the other hand, a theatre that is organized to serve the com- 
munity as an educational aid, a social force or a response to certain 
civic needs in art or recreation, and that performs the services to the 
satisfaction of the community, may well ask that taxes be remitted 
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as they are for libraries, museums, schools or other civic institutions 
that pay their civic dues, so to speak, in service instead of in money. 
Such theatres rarely make money. Whether they do or not, they may, 
if properly organized, fall into the class of non-profit groups, because 
the money they make does not inure to any individual but goes back 
to the service of the theatre and the community. The means and the 
measure of civic usefulness which make a theatre eligible for registra- 
tion in the non-profit class differ widely, with the variations carefully 
recorded in the laws of the municipality and the state. 

Even a well-organized civic theatre, properly incorporated, may 
find that it has sacrificed valuable advantages by not conducting its 
business with the proper business methods or making the proper 
records of the work done. The director of one Tributary Theatre puts 
the situation in this way: ‘While it is necessary to have the correct 
articles of incorporation on a non-profit basis, the gist of the matter 
in so far as tax exemption is concerned is, I believe, the way in which 
these articles are applied and the actual conduct of the enterprise it- 
self. In the long run I feel our exemption is based upon certain in- 
tangibles that are difficult to put down in black and white. However, 
the broad grounds upon which we have secured exemption embrace 
years of accumulated good-will in the community, the playing of 
plays generally of merit at a low price, our extensive educational 
activities and our general community activities in various fields.’ 
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NEW AND DIFFERENT THEATRE HOMES. Salisbury House, a pri- 
vate estate turned over to Drake University, Des Moines, for the depart- 
ments of drama, music and art that make up the College of Fine Arts. The 
exterior and the view of the interior from the light bridge of the new Little 
Theatre in Webster Groves High School, Missouri. 
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Clark Mendum 





The University of Colorado, a leader in choric speech work under the direc- 
tion of Mabel Smith Reynolds, revived Ben Jonson’s Masque of Oberon 
with success. The Yale Department of Drama gave Gordon Bottomley’s 
verse drama, Culbin Sands, with Georgina Johnston directing. 
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Choric Speech and the Stage 


AA Note on a Modern Development 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


_ the production of poetry for use in the theatre has 
dwindled to almost negligible proportions under the conditions 
of modern life and work, few informed lovers of drama will deny that 
in the past the greatest plays have been done in poetic form. The su- 
preme achievements in Greece came first, and were not only poetic 
but were based on an older art of choric utterance which precluded all 
that narrow actualism to which drama has shrunk in modern times. 
The decisive supremacy of the Attic drama in our heritage from the 
past suggests, at least, that poetry is possibly still the condition in 
which drama can reach its greatest heights. 

In considering recent signs of something like a choric utterance 
returning to our stage, we are reminded by scholars that the Greek 
choruses were sung — not spoken; and sung to a flute accompani- 
ment. That, however, is to claim too much: we can be reasonably sure 
that the ancients had no conception of the practice of vocalized tone, 
the turning of a human being into a wind instrument of music, which 
men of the last few hundred years have agreed to describe as singing. 
We know the flute was played in unison with the voices, not in har- 
mony; and that no word was ever divided between two notes. We 
may reasonably infer that the word was master of the tone. It is so in 
the chanting of the Psalms in our churches: and such chanting is most 
likely far nearer to the Greek chorus-work than are our anthems and 
operas and oratorios. 

As every generation has the desire to hear the masterpieces of 
Attic drama again, the problem of the performance of their choruses 
has been recurrent; and the universal hasty assumption that they 
must be set to music (in the modern sense) has never satisfied anyone 
but the music-lovers. The dramatic significance of the words — and 
even the words themselves — too rarely emerge. 
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The problem shifted and was clarified when Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford published his first translations from Euripides. 
The words were vivid and seemed new; the rhythms and the metric 
movement were vital and resilient; the words and phrases in them- 
selves contained enough music for their complete performance. The 
vitality of these unusually poetic translations soon brought them to 
performance, when the musical quality of the choruses led, as though 
by nature, to an attempt at choric speech so far back as 1904. But the 
idea fell into the background again, for the reason that there was no 
existent technique for an unsung choric utterance. Good actors and 
actresses, accustomed to exercise their personalities, were asked to 
solve its impersonal problems — and to evolve a new technique in the 
brief time of the play’s rehearsal. Success could not come until it was 
understood that the choric speaker’s difficulties are not the actor’s, 
that he must come ready equipped to rehearsal. 

This knowledge seems to have emerged at the great Glasgow Musi- 
cal Festival of 1922. In Glasgow at that time the practice of choral 
singing had been raised to a high degree of perfection by Sir Hugh 
Roberton’s experiment in forming a choir (to become the famous 
Glasgow Orpheus) wholly of exquisitely trained voices; this principle 
of using only perfectly trained voices was the one for which choric 
speech had been waiting. At that Glasgow Festival the British Poet- 
Laureate, John Masefield, adjudicated in the Elocution section. The 
high quality of the speaking there was remarkable and his praise of 
the Glasgow Nightingales went the round of the British Press, the 
attractive feature being that these nightingales were speakers, not 
singers. Most of the salient ones came from one school of speech- 
training, and Mr. Masefield suggested to their teacher, Miss Marjorie 
Gullan, that such voices, heard together, might attain a new revela- 
tion of beauty; and in choosing test-pieces for the following year’s 
Festival, he included several excerpts from Euripides’ Trojan Women, 
in Professor Murray’s translation, for an experiment in group-speak- 
ing. Miss Gullan united her best pupils to attempt these, and in 
doing so founded the first Speech Choir. Their success with the pas- 
sages from Euripides at the following year’s Festival is still spoken of. 

It is right to dwell here on Miss Gullan’s priority of experiment 
and discovery; for that pioneer work has had far-reaching effects in 
the theory and practice of drama, yet her own work has normally its 
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principal connexions in educational work. Following that initial suc- 
cess, however, her original Glasgow Speech Choir for several years 
gave demonstrations in Scottish and English towns, both to general 
audiences and to audiences of teachers and speech-trainers; and be- 
fore the end of the first year the London Times said: ‘Their most 
striking achievement is the extremely difficult one of speaking by 
twos and threes, and all together, in perfect time and unison... . 
They speak, not sing, nor chant. But they speak on the same tone, 
varying it by equal degrees; and every word that they are all saying 
can be heard. . . . We hesitate to use the word music lest we should 
encourage the false notion that this was not speech, but singing; but 
we can speak boldly about beauty of modulated sound. . . . Evi- 
dently the aim has been to get the patterns right first; and each poem 
was patterned before our ears in a single modulated whole.’ 

Continued exercise in the new medium had, in fact, laid the foun- 
dations of technical means — based on mass-psychology among the 
speakers as well as on voice-placing and tuning, the study of res- 
onances and lip-action — sufficient to ensure that certainty of result 
which only the science of an art can supply. After her transference to 
the London Polytechnic, Miss Gullan founded the London Verse- 
Speaking Choir for further work on these problems. Its main activities 
are in recitals of lyrical poetry, but it has also to its credit the pro- 
duction, in 1931, of a choric drama, Culbin Sands‘, written to explore 
its resources, and an impressive success at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
in March 1934 with the choruses of the Exeter Cathedral Octocen- 
tenary play, The Acts of Saint Peter. This spring it has done further 
admirable work on the Antigone of Sophocles in R. C. Trevelyan’s 
remarkable translation of the original metres. 

The achievement of the first Glasgow Choir stimulated the pro- 
duction of a series of choric dramas on Scottish themes — Ardvorlich’s 
Wife, The Singing Sands, Suilven and the Eagle, Culbin Sands. The 
first two of these were heard in the Poet Laureate’s Garden Theatre 
at Boar’s Hill during the Oxford Recitations Festival of 1929, and at 
the Rudolf Steiner Hall in London in the following autumn. The first 
came into prominence in both the Scottish and English Community 


Drama Festivals of 1931 in the hands of a Falkirk Drama Club under 

1Mr. Bottomley too modestly omits the fact that he is not only a pioneer in choric 
speech experiment but also the author of several of the most important choric dramas, in- 
cluding Culbin Sands. — Editor's Note. 
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the choric training of Duncan Clark and the choreography of Con- 
stance Herbert. 

In the previous year an interesting experiment with a choric ele- 
ment, made by Terence Gray at the Festival Theatre in Cambridge in 
a Norse play, The Riding to Lithend, came to promising success in the 
handling of Ninette de Valois and Hedley Briggs. 

The next advance came from another quarter. In 1931 Sean 
O’Casey followed up the deeply imaginative tragedies and tragi- 
comedies of Irish slum life, which had made him justly famous, with a 
war play, The Silver Tassie, that, beginning in his usual vein, turned 
aside during its finest act into an unfamiliar and moving use of sym- 
bolism. The British public was not impressed, and the play had a 
brief life: but those spectators who knew how to use eyes and ears for 
O’Casey’s purposes went away feeling that that one act was the only 
dramatic writing about the War which mattered to them. This is not 
the place to speak of that illuminatingly moving synthesis of the War 
which was Act II of The Silver Tassie: one must only note that the 
characters of Act I had become nameless army-privates, and that 
their terrible impersonality was appropriately expressed by the de- 
vice of putting their utterance —as their suffering —in unison. 
In O’Casey’s more recent play, Within the Gates, these returns to the 
real and revealing actualities of formal art are still more marked; and 
by now one can hope that O’Casey means to go the rest of the journey 
and, having passed beyond the limitations of photographers’ realism, 
will also pass beyond the proscenium stage and claim that freedom 
which would allow him full use of the new choric speech technique. 

The aim strikes root by now. On the one hand a salient poet of the 
younger generation, W. H. Auden, has looked already in this direction 
in a play, Dances of Death, that has not yet come to public per- 
formance; on the other, the chief innovator of our time in his ex- 
ploration of the nature of poetry, T. S. Eliot, has lent his influence 
and reputation to the development of this choric art in the choruses 
based on Biblical cadence which he wrote for the performance of the 
great Pageant of the Churches at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in May 1934. 

A new and marvellous instrument is, indeed, ready to the poets’ 
hands; and, if the warning appeal of the shrunken theatre of our day 
hastens the capitalists’ flight from it, the poets are — one greatly 
hopes — preparing to fill it to a finer purpose. 
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ENSEMBLE PLAYING. Murder in the Red Barn at the Chattanooga Little 
Theatre; Dr. Knock at the University of Michigan; Captain Applejack, an 
old repertory favorite, at Greensboro College, Elba Henninger, director. 





OLD AND NEW FAVORITES. Charles S. Brooks’ comedy of pirates, 
Wappin’ Wharf, has long been an established success in Tributary Theatre 
programs. Virgil L. Baker produced it for the theatre at the University of 
Arkansas. Albert Bein’s Little O/ Boy, more newly popular, was chosen to 
open the Webster Groves High School Theatre, Eugene R. Wood, director. 








‘Action Platforms’ 


Five National Theatre Conference Surveys 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


N ENGLISH novelist, fresh from her first Atlantic crossing, was 
A studying a large-scale map of the United States. By way of 
illustration, her American hosts pointed out the relative size of Eng- 
land and Texas. She eyed the vast expanse of vari-colored states with 
polite skepticism. ‘Don’t you think it is a bit exaggerated?’ she re- 
marked thoughtfully. There is a good deal of truth in her criticism. 
The United States is undoubtedly a bit exaggerated and the problems 
of serving effectively its aesthetic or educational needs require a very 
special, large-scale approach. Particularly is this true in the theatre 
which, of all the arts, is the most complex, sweeping into the orbit of 
its heightening and decidedly ‘exaggerated’ life all types of artistic 
expression — poetry, painting, dance, music, literature — and also 
bringing into play a network of subsidiary activities — business or- 
ganization, architectural requirements, labor elements, in fact, the 
whole structure of social and community activities. A national theatre 
organization has therefore the double problem of geographic size with 
its consequent variety of needs and opportunities and the delightfully 
explosive and dynamic qualities of theatric art itself. 

To solve these problems the National Theatre Conference has 
conducted a series of surveys which had as their objective the forma- 
tion of ‘action programs’, based on experience but checked, completed, 
and put into effect as a result of the information obtained from direct 
contact with the field. Like the wise fisherman who knows the ways of 
the sea and of its denizens, the strength of his net and the kind of 
catch he is seeking, he who makes effective use of the drag-net of a 
nation-wide questionnaire must have the whole subject thoroughly in 
hand before beginning, must have formulated his objectives and must 
also be able to make immediate use of the varied and often surprising 
treasures which come to light in his haul. The first survey launched by 
the National Theatre Conference was typical of this method. It did 
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not aim at accumulating statistics which would have been obsolescent 
before the ink had dried on the report, but to clarify, as its title in- 
dicated, the Needs and Opportunities of the American Theatre in Social 
and Educational Life and to form the working platform of a national 
organization for the non-profit, educational and community theatres 
which had for ten years been seeking a basis of cooperative union. 


The National Theatre Conference came into being as a result of the 
vision of George Pierce Baker who could see, as few can, beyond the 
boundary of his own immediate problem and its successful solution, 
across the ‘exaggerated’ landscape of America with its lonely prairie 
towns ‘barren of art and music’, its remote mountain villages, its 
cities devoid of a living theatre, its eager youth reaching towards 
aesthetic understanding. On his experience and that of the other 
members of the original group that gathered in Evanston in 1932 the 
first survey was based. In spite of shifts in detail and emphasis the 
picture evoked by the answers that came in from every corner of the 
country still remains, three years later, true in outline. 

It shows that an American Theatre, national, independent, non- 
commercial, exists today, —a theatre, not in the form of a monu- 
mental building, a chartered institution or a single acting, producing 
or teaching group, but a spontaneous, wide-flung composite theatre, 
the outgrowth of the irresistible dramatic instinct of the country. It 
is still young but no longer an infant. The first survey showed it ‘after 
centuries of established social, religious, educational tradition against 
it, still in what is sometimes called the propaganda stage; that is, 
it is still developing its ideas and ideals through the spread of the 
printed word, by personal contact, and by the inspiration of example. 
The theatre is still so young that it is playing follow the leader, but if 
this is not a permanently healthful pastime for artists, or for teachers, 
the movement is fortunate in having leaders who are more interested 
in stimulating initiative than in enlisting disciples.’ 

Today it is being forced beyond this stage. It still exhibits certain 
symptoms of adolescence, a tendency to heap scorn on its elders in 
experience — the New York professional theatre — while at the same 
time it envies and imitates the more superficial aspects of that theatre; 
a tendency also to over-estimate its capacities, as indicated by the 
inexperienced high school teachers who, as the first survey showed, 
were willing ‘to tackle the very hardest and most professional job in 
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the whole world of the theatre — creating a full length unproduced 
play from a script.’ On the whole, however, the amazing forward sweep 
of theatre development which the first survey uncovered still con- 
tinues, and this in spite of the bitter struggle for mere survival that 
these years have brought. The action program which that survey 
outlined has triumphantly survived the acid test to which three years 
of intense and violent activity have subjected it. And this, not only 
because the need of a national united front which Professor Baker and 
the Council foresaw was proved with such startling effect last year in 
the Code battle and this year in Pasadena’s argument with Equity, in 
both of which major struggles the NTC played an important role, but 
also because it has continued to broaden and solidify its original 
action platform by further surveys of special fields, and by putting 
into immediate effect the practical activities the returns suggested. 
One of the striking facts which the answers to the first question- 
naire brought to light was the acuteness of book needs in relation to 
the theatre. Emphasis on the theatre as a living thing, as a synthesis 
of the arts, appealing directly to the senses through ear and eye, 
through action, movement, color, sound and form, does not eliminate 
the basic fact that the printed word is an essential tool of the artist 
and craftsman in the theatre. Beginning with the book of the play, 
running through the gamut of technical books, to the special, illus- 
trated volumes for the scenic artists and costume designers, the pro- 
ducing theatre often needs as many as a hundred books for a single 
production, while for the theatre in education, where dramatic 
literature, theatre history and the cultural background of the theatre 
are being taught, ten times that number would be a moderate esti- 
mate. The answer to the first questionnaire emphasized the needs and 
problems of the theatre workers. ‘We can’t get enough plays for our 
play committee to read.’ ‘The Library here has no theatre books.’ 
‘Our librarian isn’t interested in the theatre.’ ‘The Brownsville 
Library hasn’t heard of anything in the theatre since Shakespeare.’ 
“We want plays, new books on theatre technique, accounts of the new 
experiments in the theatre, books on lighting, make-up, costume, 
acting, direction. . . .” The clamor was so intense that the NTC 
decided to check the situation from the point of view of the libraries. 
A library committee was formed on which the theatre was repre- 
sented by the National Theatre Conference and THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY, and the Library by members of the New York Public 
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Library, the American Library Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. The committee constructed its drag-net 
questionnaire on Theatre Books and Theatre Collections in Public, Pri- 
vate and University Libraries in consultation with leading librarians 
throughout the country, and sent the resulting document to some 
1200 selected libraries with startling results. In a country that can 
boast some 200 civic, community and university theatres, some 1500 
or more high schools and junior colleges with theatre activities and 
uncounted thousands of more or less permanent theatre groups, there 
are only 32 libraries sufficiently interested in the subject to devote 
special space to it, and fewer still where librarians are assigned to 
develop theatre resources and theatre services. Our Puritan fore- 
fathers did their work well. ‘Tenterhooks of temptation’ have long 
been sternly banished from institutions of learning and from the 
repositories of culture. But libraries, yielding to the pressure of a grow- 
ing public demand and to a steady boring from within carried on by 
its own enlightened leaders, have at last accepted the theatre among 
the sister arts of music, painting and design. The NTC survey focused 
and clarified the situation for librarians and theatre workers alike and 
brought about a permanent, cooperative union between these ele- 
ments through the NTC Library Membership which has proved one 
of the most successful and constructive undertakings of the year. 


Hand in hand with the Library Survey, and, like it, carried on with 
a definite, active objective clearly in mind, a survey of theatre mu- 
seums and special collections of theatre material has been going for- 
ward. Hunting the far-famed Snark was not more baffling than the 
search which an enterprising director would have had to undertake, 
were he seized, let us say, with a desire to reproduce a play of such 
period value as Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model. Where could he find 
contemporary press accounts of its production, study pictorial ma- 
terial related to it, or even locate the script itself? Where, for instance, 
are the best collections of Shakespeare folios, of Spanish plays, of 
American drama, of pictures, paintings, playbills, relating to the 
English, Italian, Spanish or American stage? If a student is going to 
Europe, where can he best study his special subject? What theatre 
museums and collections will enlarge his horizon and enrich his knowl- 
edge of European theatres past and present? These questions stretched 
the inquiry beyond national boundaries and swept uncounted treas- 
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ures into a drag-net that was tossed across two oceans and four con- 
tinents. Here, again, expert advice was called in to make this question- 
naire and a plan of action was formulated in advance — a plan which 
has been tested, developed and enlarged as the inquiry progresses. 
Before the year is out a unique handbook will be available for stu- 
dents, librarians and lovers of the theatre, which will give a panoramic 
picture of where, throughout the world, the theatre of the past and 
present can be studied in its pictorial material and printed record. 


The complexity of the theatre’s structure is illustrated not only by 
its dependence for certain vital needs on allied institutions such as the 
library and museum but also by its relation to the community in 
which it functions. As a method of education, a medium of cultural 
development, an avenue of expression and social release it can be one 
of the most effective agents in the intellectual and spiritual evolution 
of the community and as such it should rank with schools, universities, 
libraries and museums as one of the community’s public servants, ex- 
empt from certain burdens imposed on purely commercial under- 
takings but carrying certain civic obligations and responsibilities 
instead. How should non-profit theatres be organized and how should 
they operate in order to assume a dignified and useful role in their 
communities? What are the requisites, the ideal objectives, the prac- 
tical steps, the legal methods, the business requirements? An inquiry, 
still in progress, is aimed to clarify these points, to assist leaders in 
organizing new community theatres or re-organizing unsatisfactory 
situations, and to formulate, with the assistance of experienced direc- 
tors, lawyers and theatre workers, certain basic principles. 

Still another angle of the national theatre problem which the first 
survey emphasized and which the Code battle last year brought into 
acute prominence is that of the release of current plays to non-profit 
theatres in so called ‘stock towns’. Again and again the baffled director 
in some community which had never known a touring company, let 
alone a resident stock company, would protest that he was unable to 
secure a play which another nearby non-professional theatre was 
cheerfully producing. The unfortunate amateur agents were often 
blamed for this situation though actually they were helpless. The play 
was in the hands of a stock agent who could withhold ‘amateur re- 
lease’ in a ‘stock town’ if the mood struck him. That releases were 
often obtained through the persuasive argument of the amateur agent 
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solved many individual problems but continued to cause confusion, 
dissatisfaction and often actual loss. 

Before formulating any statement on the subject THEATRE ARTS 
and the National Theatre Conference again resorted to the survey 
method, used so effectively in clearing up other knotty situations 
during the last years. Again, as in the four previous surveys, the lead- 
ing organizations involved were consulted — in this case the Drama- 
tists’ Guild, Actors’ Equity, THEATRE ARTS, and various amateur and 
stock agents. The resulting questionnaire, sent to a list derived from 
all these sources and representing professional, non-professional, and 
educational theatres, and individuals interested in the arts, flew out 
over the entire country and returned with record-breaking promptness 
and completion. The findings were analyzed in an open letter to the 
Dramatists’ Guild printed in the May number of THEATRE ARTS; the 
action platform, in this case, is in the hands of the dramatists and of 
their agents. This number of THEATRE ARTS amply proves the in- 
creasing authority, effectiveness and finish with which the non-profit 
theatres in all parts of the country produce the plays that come to 
their hand. It is of such stuff as this that a national theatre is made, 
and to serve and forward such theatres that the NTC exists. 


PROLOGUE 


EOPLE, you who sit on the benches and look up at me, waiting, how may we serve 

you? Is it your wish to be amused? Shall we give you the grotesque, magnified a 
thousand times to draw your laughter? Would you rather be stirred? Shall we show 
you how red wrath can bite? Shall we set jealousy to prowling on the stage before you, 
with the guarded grace of a panther, or would you prefer that we sound the heavy gongs 
of tragedy — once — again — again — shrouding your hearts in purple grief? Or 
perhaps something wild, blowing before your eyes like paper in a hurricane, pagan, 
soulless, would better fit your mood. Or a tale of love, the pursuit of a nymph through 
leafy forests, the delicate passion of some Harlequin for Columbine, a thing of roses 
and moonlight, something too fragile to be remembered, only seen to fade away. 

Do not, however, ask us for reality, do not ask us for life, for reality is dull and life 
is strewn with husks. Would you be here if we did not know how to concentrate the 
thin scattered color of the world for you? That is why we are, that is the reason for our 
existence, because of this we have the temerity to move before you on @ platform, while 
you watch us from below. 

For fools though we may be, in other matters, to us and to our kind belongs this 
power. We alone can gather those faint sparks, gleaming rarely and alone along the 
endless dusty wastes, and fuse them all together to one white point of ardent flame! 
And having done this, we may toss our fire into a ball for your delight or, using it 
boldly, like a burning dagger, stab it through your spirits! Ha, we have you there, for 
what could you do if we should choose to make you cry out in pain! — 

from Magic Lanterns, by LOUISE SAUNDERS 
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Technician’s Workshop 





PLAY VS. EQUIPMENT 
by Frank Fowler 


HE Guignol Theatre of Lexington, 

Kentucky, has made it a practice not 
to give up a plan for a play because it 
seemed too elaborate for a little theatre 
with limited facilities. The process is, 
rather, to make whatever plan seems to 
promise the best production and then to 
take stock of available equipment and 
devise ways of making it serve the neces- 
sary purpose. The result has been that the 
equipment always serves the theatre’s 
needs — not that limited equipment dic- 
tates or constricts the range of the the- 
atre’s productions. The problems pre- 
sented by two- or three-set plays or plays 
requiring a large cast have been solved 
easily by careful planning and a little 
ingenuity. 

In Animal Kingdom, for instance, 
scenes were changed from Tom Collier’s 
country house to Daisy Sage’s New York 
apartment in a minute and a half by the 
use of a swinging arm, hinged at the 
middle of the back of the set. Scenery on 
stage right was arranged to represent the 
Sage apartment, and on the left the Collier 
home, using a continuous straight wall at 
the back. In the centre of this wall the 
swinging arm, on rollers, was attached 
with two-way hinges, the arm being made 
of two sets of flats, which gave a finished 
surface to both sides and presented width 
for the rollers. 

As the arm could not meet the pro- 
scenium at right and left and still pivot 
without going beyond the footlights, it 
was necessary to use two small arms at the 
proscenium. These small arms were shown 


one at a time, so that when the central 
arm was swung to stage left the downstage 
left arm was swung out to meet it and they 
were hooked together, while the down- 
stage right small arm was swung back out 
of sight. By putting one man on the bridge 
to lift the ceiling, another to unhook the 
downstage left arm and take it from sight, 
another to push the central arm across the 
stage, and one more to bring out the down- 
stage right small arm to meet the central 
arm and hook them, the change was 
effected with the lowering of the ceiling. 
Furniture and rugs were kept for each 
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Animal Kingdom: Guignol Theatre, Lexington 
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scene in that section of the stage concealed 
by the arm, so that setting the scene after 
the arm was swung back was executed 
with a minimum of movement. 

For Counsellor-at-Law the inner and 
outer offices of Simon and Tedesco were 
quickly gained by the use of flying walls, 
placed so that the downstage end, at- 
tached to a guide wire, was concealed by 
the proscenium, and the upstage end 
ag so that it could meet the V-shaped 

ack wall at any angle (the angle of the 
V-shaped back wall pointed downstage). 
These flying walls were counter-balanced 
and worked by means of pulleys, so that 
when the stage right wall went up the 
stage left wall came down, and vice versa. 
As it is obviously impossible to use a 
ceiling with flying walls, it was necessary 
to use a grand drape, or its equivalent, 
across the proscenium. Both office walls 
were done in one color, of course, but 
varied treatment of architecture, win- 
dows, and furnishings made an effective 
contrast between the inner and outer 
offices. Furniture for each scene was 
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Counsellor-at-Law: Guignol Theatre 
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stored behind the lowered wall and scenes 
were changed in less than one minute. 
After experimenting successfully with 
the unit set in Peer Gynt several seasons 
ago, the Guignol Theatre again made use 
of this device for its recent production of 
Romeo and Fuliet. All street and cell scenes 
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Romeo and Juliet: Guignol Theatre 


were played in front of an inner prosce- 
nium curtain, while behind this curtain 
the various flats and groups of steps were 
quickly changed to public place, Capulet 
home, garden, balcony, and tomb, so that 
merely raising the proscenium curtain 
brought another scene and kept the 
dialogue practically continuous. 

In utilizing the unit principle it was 
necessary to divide the equipment into 
permanent and movable units. Curtains, 
part of the permanent units, attached to 
rings, hung on wires so that they could be 
slipped in and out of view. The sky cur- 
tain was permanently attached to the 
back stage wall and never moved. A long 
platform, 7’ high and 4’ wide, was built 
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PROJECTED SCENERY. Northwestern University Theatre played the 
Capeks’ Insect Comedy on a permanent setting of two levels. Upstage was 
seen as through a magnifying glass, with the backdrop patterns blurred. 
John Baird directed, Lee Mitchell designed, Theodore Fuchs did the light- 
ing. H. D. Sellman also used a Linnebach lantern for the backgrounds of 
dance movements at the University of Iowa. Light served as accompaniment. 
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H. D. Sellman did the lighting for E. P. Conkle’s new play, Jn the Shadow 
of a Rock, at the University of Iowa, as well as for the dance movements 
pictured on the preceding page. The leaf pattern on border and building was 
made by a lens projection with a photographed slide. E. C. Mabie directed 
the play and A. S. Gillette was the designer. At Yale, a technical problem 
was solved when sixteen flats were made to do the work of twenty-eight in 
the production of Arnold Sundgaard’s This Fallow Ground. The barn scene 
was one of four full-stage interiors in which economy in scenic equipment was 
successfully achieved. Samuel Leve was the designer. 
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Oedipus Rex: Guignol Theatre 


across the backstage; the middle section of 
this platform extended downstage 5’; 
under this an arch formed a tunnel g’ deep 
and gave an additional and at times 
valuable exit for some scenes as well as the 
Capulet vault for the tomb scene. There 
were seven movable units used, consisting 
of two booked flats, one containing an 
arched doorway, one section of six steps, 
two sections of three steps each, and two 
platforms. 

Every available portion of a theatre 
must be called into use for the full effect of 
such a play as Oedipus Rex. With a cast of 
forty-three, the Guignol Theatre elected 
to assume that the stage proper was the 
top of a hill; this effect was gained by hav- 
ing the choruses enter from the basement 
into the orchestra pit, from the pit to the 
auditorium floor, from the auditorium floor 
to the stage, and from there up a broad 
flight of twenty steps where a double door 
at the top led into the Oedipus palace on 
the summit of this hill. Rhythmic move- 
ment accompanied by wailing or exulta- 


tion enhanced the entrances and exits of 
the chorus, who after many months of 
concentrated training spoke the long 
speeches as one voice. The chorus, in two 
groups, spoke antiphonally. 


STYLIZATION IN EVANSTON 


by Lee Mitchell 


ge Capeks’ Insect Comedy was, from 
every point of view, the year’s most 
successful experiment in stylization at the 
Northwestern University Theatre. (See 
illustration on page 545.) The play itself is 
so rich in possibilities that there was more 
of a problem in choosing an effective 
attack than in producing it, although the 
impact of the satire depended on keeping 
the insects recognizable as such and leav- 
ing to the ng the necessary obser- 
vation on their similarity to human be- 
ings; on retaining, in other words, a clear 
objectivity. 

To do this the humans’ scenes were 
placed on the forestage and the insects’ 
upstage of a huge curved silvered frame; 
and the production introduced a bit of 
business in which the tramp, toward the 
end of the prologue, picked up a large 
magnifying glass which the Lepidopterist 
had left behind and held it up, pretending 
to look through it, while the lights on the 
apron faded out and dimmed up on the 
colorful butterfly scene behind its curving 
frame. The effect of viewing the insects 
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Insect Comedy: Projection 
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Insect Comedy: Headdresses 
Designed by Charles Vance 


through a lens was further heightened by 
the slight blurring (characteristic of the 
Linnebach lantern) of the patterns which 
were projected on the sky-drop. This 
fuzziness, combined with the general 
sharpness of lighting on the performers 
and profiles in front of it, gave an uncanny 
sensation of focus such as one always has 
looking through a lens — with the centre 
of attention sharp, and the background 
blurring away from it. In this, as in most 
other stylizations, the University Theatre 
depended upon ensemble rather than 
individual performance from the neces- 
sarily inexperienced actors. 


CONTROLBOARD AND 
DIMMER 


N SENDING a diagram of a stage lighting 
I controlboard which he has developed 
for use in a small theatre, H. D. Sellman, 
technical director of the University of 
Iowa Theatre, writes: ‘The new auto- 
transformer type of lighting control we 
have been experimenting with . . . will 
completely replace the resistance type of 
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control, now in common use, within a few 
years. Its low cost and greater subtlety 
will certainly appeal to Little Theatres.’ 
He describes this new controlboard as 
follows: ‘The drawing suggests the ar- 
rangements of circuits for a small station- 
ary or portable controlboard. It contains 
twelve 850-watt individual dimmers, four 
master dimmers which can also be used as 
individual dimmers, and four circuits 
without dimmers. The dimensions and 
arrangement here are for the new auto- 
transformer dimmers made by the General 
Radio Co. Since only two sizes are made, 
the smaller was chosen for the individual 
dimmers and the larger for the masters. 
Since one rarely wants to dim fewer than 
six individual circuits with a master, mas- 
ter A and B are to be mechanically inter- 
locked to operate as a single dimmer when 
dimming the group; but when the transfer 
switch is thrown to the opposite position 
the master can be used as two individual 
dimmers by pulling the centre part of each 
dial forward to the position shown by the 
dotted lines in the end view. When used as 
individual dimmers, the A and B switches 
serve to open and close the circuits. The 
same things may be said of the C and D 
masters. Fuses for each circuit are placed 
next to the switch on the face of the board. 
If one preferred to place them in an inter- 
connecting panel, or elsewhere, pilot lights 
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could be substituted in fuse positions. 

‘The autotransformer dimmer has other 
advantages besides its neat, compact 
arrangement. It produces little or no heat 
and has practically no electrical loss. 
Dimming is extremely gradual and smooth, 
and there is no lag when one wishes quick 
changes in the amount of illumination. 
Probably best of all the advantages is 
complete variable capacity. That is, any 
autotransformer dimmer will dim com- 
pletely any load from the smallest lamp up 
to its rated capacity with equal smooth- 
ness.” 

On the controlboard at the University 
of Iowa Theatre Mr. Sellman has intro- 
duced a further refinement in the form of a 
master dimmer control which he has found 
so practical that he sends the accompany- 
ing illustration and comment: 

‘On the controlboard itself [which is, 
incidentally, in the rear of the balcony 
where the operators have a full view of the 
stage] we have incorporated a master 
dimmer control using the “Locke” tube- 
reactance remote control dimmers for the 
four group masters, marked A, B, C and 
D, and grand master, marked M. Each of 
the small dimmer handles, about one inch 
long, operates a potentiometer which 
controls the master dimmer reactor. 
Beside each small handle is a slow-motion 
wheel for very gradual dimming. These 
master dimmers make proportional dim- 
ming possible, and mechanical interlock- 
ing of individual dimmers is unnecessary. 
This master panel is centrally located 
between the two upper banks of individual 
dimmer circuits near the top of the con- 
trolboard.’ 
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Flat Construction for This Fallow Ground 


FOUR SETS IN SIXTEEN 
FLATS 


oe This Fallow Ground by 

Arnold Sundgaard at the Yale Univer- 
sity Theatre (see illustration on page 546), 
Samuel Leve, as scene designer, and Al- 
fred Etcheverry, as scene technician, 
under Technical Director Edward C. Cole 
devised a method by which they were able 
to make sixteen flats do the work of 
twenty-eight in a group of four full-stage 
interiors representing a country barn, a 
room in a college boarding house, a large 
ante-room in a study hall, and a restau- 
rant. To do this, two units of three flats 
each were designed to fold in various ways, 
showing at one time or another all possible 
sides to the audience. Openings in the flats 
were filled variously by door, windows and 
fireplaces (see sketches). In one case a set 
of draperies and a roller shade were hung 
on an otherwise plain side to make a 
convincing window. In another case, a 
mantel and picture covered a door opening. 

A heavy beam supplemented the 
units to complete the barn setting, and 
other special flats were used with the units 
in the other three scenes. 

The crux of the problem lay in devising 
a method of fastening the flats of the units 
together in such a way that they might be 
folded to stand in any position without 
showing the customary open joints at the 
corners. To accomplish this, he flats were 
made of 144” stock, mortised and tenoned 
throughout. Before assembly, a hole was 
drilled in each end of each rail 9/16” from 
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the ends and in the middle of the piece of 
wood. A 2” flat-head stove bolt was 
inserted in each hole, with the head inside 
the mortise, and secured temporarily with 
a nut. The tenon was then glued and 
nailed in place, the assembly of the flat 
completed, and the flat canvassed and 
painted. The nuts were then removed and 
a tightly coiled spring, made at a local 
machine shop, was attached to the pro- 
truding bolt ends at the top and bottom 
of each flat. The nuts were replaced and 
the bolt ends clipped. Notches were cut at 
the bottom of the flats so that the springs 
would be raised from the floor to eliminate 
scraping. 

The mortised and tenoned flats thus 
attached by springs required more exact 
carpentry than the usual butt-jointed, 
corner-blocked type; and the necessity of 
covering both sides allowed no saving of 
material and required ingenious methods 
of bracing. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial saving in lumber and construction 
time; and the problem of storing scenery 
on the stage was eliminated. In addition, 
rigging was reduced to a minimum, as only 
one piece, the beam in the barn scene, had 
to be flown. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
LIGHTING 


by Richard D. Speer 


| jaa the tributary theatre producer the 
acquisition of new stage equipment 
presents the problem of selecting the most 
adaptable and inexpensive material pos- 
sible. Manufacturers — particularly the 
specialists in lighting — have made the 
selection easier by the introduction of new 
equipment that seems to satisfy the 
requirements of efficiency, adaptability, 
and economy. The change applies not only 
to instruments but to light sources and 
control apparatus. Three new products, in 
particular, lately released, seem to point 
the way to a finer development of lighting 
and can help the producer towards his 
ideal: a finished production with a limited 
layout. 

The first development is in the field of 
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illuminants. As a possible source for 
striplights, the General Electric Supply 
Corporation has issued a lamp known as 
the Mazda Lumiline which, properly in- 
stalled, offers a distribution identical to 
that of one gaseous tube without its draw- 
backs — color control and dimming. It is, 
essentially, a glass tube one inch in diam- 
eter and eighteen inches long. The fila- 
ment is a wire stretched the entire length 
of the tube connected to metallic caps at 
each end. Spring clips at the ends hold the 
tube in place and serve as the contact 
points. The only sizes issued so far are 
thirty and sixty watts and at least three 
rows should be installed to give sufficient 
intensity and color range. At present 
there is no reflector combination for the 
three lines of light, but an efficient solu- 
tion is certainly not impossible. Color has 
been provided in three ways: gelatine fil- 
ters, colorine (‘dip’) and sprayed colored 
glass tubes. 

Another development in illuminants is 
the perfection of a powerful light source of 
very small dimensions called the bi-plane 
filament lamp. One plane of coils in the 
filament is placed behind the other in such 
a manner as to fill the spaces left by the 
gaps in the front plane, the result being an 
apparently homogeneous glowing square 
of light. These lamps are made only with 
the pre-focus or bi-post base and in either 
the tubular or globular bulb shape. They 
are available in 250, 500, 1000, 1500, and 
2000 watt sizes. The chief advantage of 
the bi-plane filament lamp is the reduction 
of the filament area to such small size that 
the lamp can be used with a greater degree 
of accuracy in reflectors with the parabolic 
and ellipsoidal shape of the new instru- 
ments. 

The second major development is in 
spotlight construction. Heretofore spot- 
lights have been designed to utilize only 
about ten per cent of the light output of 
the lamps chiefly through direct ema- 
nation from the source. Both Kliegl Broth- 
ers and the Century Stage Lighting 
Company have issued this winter a spot- 
light designed to utilize more than seventy 
per cent of the available light output. The 
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Ellipsoidal Reflector Type Spotlight 


big difference in efficiency is explained, in 
general, by a realization of the added 
usefulness of a properly selected reflector, 
and, in particular, by a knowledge of the 
distribution afforded by an ellipsoidal 
reflector. Credit should be given E. B. 
Kirk and Stanley R. McCandless for the 
advent of this type of reflector in spot- 
lights through conception and design of 
the ellipsoidal ceiling lights (down lights) 
in the Center Theatre at Radio City. The 
light source, a new lamp designed specially 
for these new instruments, is placed at one 
of the focal points of the ellipsoid. The 
reflected light converges at the other focal 
point and passes on to the lens system. 
Due to the width of the angle of ema- 
nation from the reflector a pair of converg- 
ing lenses has been installed on the Cen- 
tury model to allow for a greater variety of 
beam-spread. The lenses may be removed 
and replaced with lenses of shorter or 
longer focal length to provide a beam- 
spread for use in all positions from projec- 
tion booth to tormentor. It is gratifying to 
realize that since the introduction of the 
individual reflector in striplights, every 
class of instrument, one by one, has had a 
scientifically designed reflector to improve 
its performance until now the spotlight 
has at last come to the efficiency it de- 
serves. This instrument is equipped with 
vertical and horizontal framing shutters, 
iris, focus slide, and color frame holder 
built into the hood as an integral part and 
is supplied with a castor stand or hanging 
clamp. The performance of this type of 
instrument has been so improved a a 
§00 watt source is equivalent in intensity 
to an old type spotlight utilizing a 1500 
watt lamp. 

Because of installation costs and an 
aversion on the part of real estate owners 





to change or remodel semi- anent 
equipment such as switchboards, the third 
group of manufacturers has hitherto been 
reluctant to make radical changes in con- 
trol apparatus. However, since the elec- 
trical installations made in the two the- 
atres at Radio City, there has been an 
awakening interest on the part of de- 
signers and manufacturers to improve the 
methods of stage lighting control. Em- 
ploying the principle of a German type 
dimmer, the Bordoni, the General Radio 
Corporation of Boston has perfected a 
variable transformer for light intensity 
control. Long established makers of radio 
equipment, they are in a position to offer 
precision-built dimmers at the cost of the 
old type resistance dimmer. Their prod- 
uct, known as the Variac, is small, 
compact, and practically infallible. Unlike 
the resistance dimmer it is able to control 
with equal ease and accuracy any load or 
combination of loads from ten watts up to 
a total capacity either of five hundred or 
of two thousand watts. True, this does not 
give as high a capacity as some resistance 
type dimmers and it should be added that 
it can be used only with alternating 
current; but the average Little Theatre in 
America seldom calls for so great a load as 
is here provided. 


fe Laboratory Theatre Group of 
Wheaton College solved the problem 
of presenting effectively on a 14’ by 20’ 
stage The Good and Evil Angels and the 
Seven Deadly Sins in Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus by lights and a color organ, the 
characters being represented by different 
colors in moving patterns on the cyclo- 
rama, with the rest of the stage in semi- 
darkness. 


Ts Los Angeles Junior Say Art 

and Drama ——— have found a 
miniature stage of great aid in planning 
productions. Scaled to approximate the 
large stage, the model uses a lighting 
system that operates from a small trans- 
former reducing 110 volts to 6. Small 
figures costumed as the actors help to 
visualize the stage business. 
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SIMPLICITY IN FORMS 


$ ies William and Mary Players’ pro- 
duction of The Fealous Wife (Althea 
Hunt, director) demonstrated anew the 
effectiveness of simplicity in stage design. 
Using, in addition to a strictly limited 
number of properties, only a black cy- 
clorama, grey-tan drapes, columns, panels 








The Jealous Wife: William and Mary Players 
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at the proscenium and a deep green tra- 
verse curtain, the two designers, Karin 
Serbell and Dorothy Winner, formed and 
reformed them into combinations which 
gave each of the five sets in this middle- 
eighteenth century play a separate and 
authentic spirit in keeping with the play 
and period. The five scenes, starting at the 
top, are: Oakly’s house; Lady Freelove’s 
house; Oakly’s house; George and Blue 
Boar Inn; and Mrs. Oakly’s dressing 
room. 


HE Eveleth Junior College Theatre at 

Eveleth, Minnesota, depends upon a 
large collection of screens to do the entire 
work in stage design for major productions 
as well as for studio and for classroom 
work. The group consists of six screens six 
feet high, four triple screens ten feet high, 
and ten singles ten feet high. Two of the 
‘triples’ have practical doors and two 
have windows; all are made of light com- 
position board which is neither expensive 
nor hard to move, and all have double- 
action hinges. 


ELECTRIC ORGAN 
fue ws responsive to the growing im- 


pulse to recognize the place of music 
in the work of Tributary Theatres, but 
whose organizations lack a chorus or 
orchestra, will welcome news of an electric 
organ just placed on the market by the 
Hammond Clock Company, Chicago. 
Built to conform to pipe organ standards 
and requiring pipe organ technique in the 
playing, the new product is nevertheless a 
departure in musical instruments. Instead 
of pipes, air pressure system, reeds or other 
air-blown devices, the sound is created 
electrically through the combination of 
electrical circuits in which impulses of 
different frequencies are combined to pro- 
duce the tones. The tone range and volume 
are claimed to equal, at least, pipe organ 
quality. Not the least of the instrument’s 
virtues are low initial cost, an operating 
expense of about one cent an hour, com- 
pactness (the entire instrument occupies 
about the same space as an upright piano) 
and ease of installation. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF SETTINGS AND MODELS. Permanent set for Ye- 
low ‘ack, produced by the Yale Dramatic Association, Halsted Welles, 
director, Joni Koenig, designer. The Life of Fohn Doe, a new play given by 
the Cornell University Theatre, A. M. Drummond, director: set showing 
church, home, shop and school in suggestive divisions. 

















Chappel Studio 








F, Sherman Cooke’s model for Sa/ome was the first-prize winner in the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance Stage Model Contest. From a young student in Mexico 
City, H. Gunther Ferzso, comes a project for Kaiser’s Gas, in which, for 
want of a stage to work on, the measure used was a picture of a Scandinavian 
stage reproduced in THEATRE ARTS. Ferzso, arecent High School graduate, goes 
this fall to the Cleveland Play House to study design. 
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Setting for The Animal Kingdom, directed and designed by L. D. Barnhart 
for the University Civic Theatre, Toledo. For Sheridan’s The Critic in the 
Studio Theatre of the University of Washington’s Division of Drama (de- 
scribed in ‘News and Notes’), John Ashby Conway designed a set for Til- 
bury Fort in the ‘wing and groove’ style of the eighteenth century. 
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Micheal MacLiammiédir, designer, director and actor in the Dublin Gate 
Theatre, is the author of these projects: first, for a Spanish comedy, with a 
permanent set and two revolving platforms; second, an Irish rural comedy. 
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PLAYS AND REPERTORIES 


WELFTH NIGHT and Yellow Fack head 

the list of the plays produced during 
the season 1934-1935 that met with the 
greatest critical and box-office response in 
the largest number of Tributary Theatres. 
Peer Gynt, which has for many years 
steadily broken records for length of run 
and audience response, comes in, this year, 
only once as the play that achieved the 
best results. Romeo and Fuliet and Arms 
and the Man, that were runners-up in 
other years, do not appear at all; but in 
their place come the Sllowing nine plays, 
heading the list in more than one theatre 
and renewing the evidence that — con- 
trary to expressed opinion — Tributary 
Theatre audiences ae worthwhile plays: 
She Stoops to Conquer, Criminal at Large, 
The Cradle Song, Liliom, Hay Fever, 
Fourney’s End, R. U. R., Captain Apple- 
jack and Counsellor-at-Law; of the last, one 
report makes special comment of the fact 
that the play was a critical but not a box- 
office success. A tabulation of one hundred 
or more reports of best plays from the 
double point of view shows among the 
classics: eight Shakespeare productions 
(including Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet); 
two Ibsen (Peer Gynt and Hedda Gabler); 
two Shaw (Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion and Androcles and the Lion); Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus; Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris. And among modern Broadway 
plays, such further favorites as Hotel 
Universe, Double Door, Street Scene, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Both Your Houses, Alien 
Corn, Berkeley Square, Peace on Earth, 
The Moon in the Yellow River. 


Another fact on the record that is worth 
noting is that for the first time this year 
four first productions of American plays 
are on the list of those achieving the height 
of favor. These are: The Gates of Paradise, 
by Cloyd Head, at the University of 
Miami Theatre; Head of the Family, by 
Katherine Clugston, at the Goodman 
Theatre, Chicago; The Doctor Comes from 
Moscow, by Lew Barrington Wallace, at 
the Sharon Square Theatre, Sharon Cen- 
ter, Ohio; and Paul Green’s Shroud My 
Body Down, by the Carolina Play- 
makers. 

Additional new American plays received 
with enthusiasm are reported as: Lupita, 
by Elizabeth DeHuff, and Bacon to the 
Wolves, by Isabel Campbell, both pro- 
duced by the Koshares, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; Green Ghosts, by Chester W. 
Barker, and The Roaring Monster, by John 
S. Lancaster, given by the Palo Alto Com- 
munity Players; My Lucky Star, by Fred 
Ballard, presented by the University of 
Nebraska Players; The Doctor's Wife, at 
Stanford University; and The Bright 
Blade, by L. Daniel Wickenden, produced 
by the Amherst Masquers. 

Plays which received favorable critical 
comment: Mistral, by Raoul and Emily 
Whitfield, and Separate Maintenance, by 
E. L. Masters — both by the Koshares. 

Some plays were better received at the 
box-office than critically: More Sky, by 
Lynn Riggs, at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Theatre; Proxy, by William and 
Waldo Salt, at the Palo Alto Community 
Theatre; No Mind of Her Own, by Turner 
Bullock, which came to New York, after 
its first showing at the Little Theatre of 
Shreveport, called Lady of Letters; and 
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Sleeping Dogs, by Carl Criswell, produced 
by the New London Players of New 
Hampshire. 

Some of the new plays which appear in 
the news but not in the record include: 
The First Lady, produced by the State 
Teachers College Players, Chico, Califor- 
nia, written by Hammel McKay; Rich 
Man, Poor Man, by Warren P. Munsell, 
Jr., at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
which also gave a premiere of Glass 
Houses, by Rosemary Casey; The Clock 
Strikes Tomorrow, by Ada Jack Carver, 
at the Little Theatre of Shreveport; One 
Day of Spring, by Mary Kennedy, at Rol- 
lins College; A/pine Sun, by A. E. Thomas, 
produced by Plays and Players, Philadel- 
a Your Young Men, by William Wal- 
ace Vosburgh, Jr., at the Civic Theatre of 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Something to 
Live For, by George O'Neil, and On 
Stage, by Benjamin Kaye, both at the 
Cleveland Play House; The Renegade, 
produced by the Institute Players of the 
Jewish People’s Institute, Chicago, and 
written by Elizabeth Nathanson; two 
plays presented by the Bard College The- 
atre, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York: 
The Magic Spring, by Donald Black- 
well and Theodore St. John; and Wuther- 
ing Heights, by Randolph Carter; The 
Experimental Theatre at Vassar continued 
its series of plays dealing with the Ameri- 


can social and economic scene with Ques- 
tion Before the House, by Doris Yankauer 
and Herbert Mayer, and My Country, 
Right or Left, a musical satire by Muriel 
Fox, Suzette Telenga, Marie Reed and 
Jane Whitbread, with music by Clair 
Leonard; The Vagabond Players, Balti- 
more, produced Zandra, by Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick; in Long Beach, the Players 
Guild did Beach Damp, by Albert Van 
Antwerp; the Theatre of Action, New 
York, made The Young Go First, by Peter 
Martin, George Scudder and Charles 
Friedman, its first full-length production; 
and at the Omaha Community Playhouse 
A Thing of Beauty, by DeWitt Bodeen, 
had its world premiere. 


. a ultimate measure of the skill with 
which a repertory is chosen is the 
audience’s opinion of the plays it includes. 
Hortense Moore reports a five-year survey 
made at Ohio Wesleyan University, to 
judge the popularity of each play — not 
by the size of the audience, since an audi- 
ence of a university theatre is fairly con- 
stant, but by a direct choice. At the end of 
each season unsigned ballots were given 
to members of the audience — students, 
faculty and townspeople — and they were 
asked to indicate their order of preference. 
The result of that five-year aston is 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


AUDIENCE RATINGS—OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





























ORDER OF , , has = = 
POPULARITY | 1929- 30 1930-31 | 1931— 32 | 1932- 33 | 1933- 34 
I A Midsummer Holiday The Criminal The Taming of Another 
Night's Dream Code the Shrew Language 
II The Royal Liliom Berkeley Square Yourney’s End When Ladies 
Family Meet 
Ill East Lynne Romeo and Lady The Rivals If Booth 
Fuliet Windermere’s Fan Had Missed 
IV The Queen's The Ivory As YouLike It Onceina Tread of Men 
Husband Door Lifetime 
Vv Outward Bound The Mikado Iolanthe Alice in Macbeth 
Wonderland 
VI Cock Robin The Show-Off Her Husband's Caste The Amazons 
Wife 
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Mx and the dance do not yet have 
the full importance they should in 
the repertories of the Tributary Theatres, 
but this season has seen enough recitals, 
musical accompaniments to dramas, op- 
eras, ballets, to indicate that some time 
in the not too distant future there will 
be in the majority of places the blend of 
drama, music and dance which Valentine 
B. Windt speaks of as already taking place 
at the University of Michigan. Besides 
the production of Paul Green’s ‘sym- 
phonic drama’, Shroud My Body Down, 
by the Carolina Playmakers, the record 
shows several stimulating experiments. 
The Art Theatre of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, A. Laurence Mor- 
tensen and Frank McMullen, directors, 
produced The Dybbuk with orchestral and 
piano music and a chorus in the balcony 
that chanted between the scenes; and 
Macbeth, which used not only a speaking 
chorus but also many sound recordings 
and sound effects. ... Mills College 
produced Guibour, a fourteenth century 
miracle play with musical accompani- 
ments. . . . The Department of Drama 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology con- 
tinued its dance recitals with Chromatic 
Fantasy, a ballet by Earl Wild, a Music 
Department student. The production of 
Euripides’ 4/cestis at the same school used 
choral dancing. . . . The Players Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, Stokes McCune, direc- 
tor, undertook an experiment that is much 
talked about but not tried as often as it 
should be. It gave Balfe’s old light opera, 
The Bohemian Girl, with the original 
music but with a new book and, save 
for three of the best-known songs, new 
lyrics. . . . Harold Brighouse’s The Ghosts 
of Windsor Park was used, with dances, 
to open the new outdoor theatre at Wil- 
liam and Mary College. . . . The Rock- 
ford College Dramatic Club in Rockford, 
Illinois, Abbie Findlay Potts, director, 
had an unusual item in Damon and 
Pythias, written by Richard Edwardes in 
1571. It had music throughout... . 
Trumpets of Peace, a Norse legend woven 
into a pageant-drama by a student for 
the Arizona Playmakers at State Teachers 


NEWS AND NOTES 


College, Flagstaff, Klonda Lynn, director, 
used the dance and Wagnerian music. 
. . » Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Under- 
world was revived by the Denison Uni- 
versity Masquers, Richard Woellhaf, 
director, with the cooperation of the music 
department. .. . The dependable Gil- 
bert and Sullivan provided repertory suc- 
cesses for at least nine theatres this 
season, The Pirates of Penzance being re- 
ported from three places, The Mikado 
from two and Trial by Fury, Cox and Box, 
Iolanthe and Pinafore completing the 
record. ... Other productions worth 
noting include Martha at the Sioux Falls 
Civic Theatre; Peer Gynt with Grieg music 
in at least three places; Ghosts ‘with a 
Grieg tone-background’ by The Syca- 
more Players of Indiana State Teachers 
College, R. W. Masters, director; Hote/ 
Universe and Rutherford Mayne’s Peter, 
each with a ballet; Z’Oiseau Bleu in the 
original French with dancing; The Masque 
of Oberon at the University of Colorado, 
‘a colorful and unusual production’ with 
music and dance; revivals of Fashion 
and of The Streets of New York, each with 
music and singing. 





Silhouette Scene from Martha 
Sioux Falls Civic Theatre 


Ews from the Drama Department, 
N headed by Angus L. Bowmer, of the 
Southern Oregon State Normal School, 
Ashland, could be separated under several 
of the headings noted in these columns, 
but the cumulative reports form a picture 
of ambitious dramatic activities that war- 
rants individual mention. For Oyer-Un- 
Gon (Land of Plenty), a historical pageant 
written by Mr. Bowmer to celebrate the 
state’s seventy-fifth anniversary, the de- 
partment enlisted the cooperation of sev- 
eral communities in the Rogue River Val- 
ley to provide a cast of 500 people, a 
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technical crew of over 100, and a fifty- 
piece orchestra. The production played 
three nights to a total audience of more 
than 5000 people. Another community 
enterprise this season was The Living 
Corpse, whose success in playing for two 
nights before nearly 1000 people in a town 
with a total population of only a little over 
3000 is indicative of the standard that the 
Drama Department has been able to set. 
The group’s greatest successes have been 
with plays by Kelly, Capek, Shakespeare, 
Tolstoi, and with an original historical 
play on Andrew Jackson (a picture of this 
was reproduced in THEATRE ARTs last 
July). This month Mr. Bowmer is pre- 
senting his group in a three-day Shake- 
spearean Festival of The Merchant of 
Venice and Hamlet, played in the Eliza- 
bethan manner in a civic Elizabethan 
theatre that was formerly the home of the 
Chatauqua. When the roof was removed 
from this circular cement building a year 
ago, the resemblance of the remaining 
structure to the old Globe Theatre was so 
striking that Mr. Bowmer took it over and 
the city built an Elizabethan stage inside 
it. If the Festival is successful, it is ex- 
pected that the walls will be heightened 
and balconies constructed to make the 
building a true Elizabethan reproduction. 


MEETINGS AND CONTESTS 


HE extent to which cities, school dis- 

tricts, states and regions are recogniz- 
ing the social and educational value of the 
theatre by organizing their theatre activi- 
ties is indicated in this long, varied and 
only partial list of theatre conferences, 
festivals, contests, tournaments, held 
during the year. 

In the far west, the Los Angeles 
County Drama Association continued 
active, holding its annual tournament of 
one-act plays with fourteen entries and 
sponsoring a Little Theatre Conference. 
. . » Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Arcata, California, held a drama festival 
in March, and in April a festival of one-act 
plays in which nine high schools of North- 
ern California participated. . . . At the 
end of May the University of Southern 
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California had a festival which it calls the 
Apolliad. ... The Dance Council of 
Northern California sponsored a recital 
for eleven dance groups. . . . There wasa 
Southern California Tournament of One- 
Act Plays. . . . Up in Seattle, during the 
winter, Glenn Hughes, head of the Divi- 
sion of Drama of the University of Wash- 
ington, held the second annual meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Region of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. . . . Also in 
Seattle, the Repertory Playhouse has 
begun its fourth annual Summer Drama 
Festival, to last until July jo. . . . Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, recognizes its cen- 
tenary this summer, for which Lester 
Raines and the Koshares of New Mexico 
Normal University are assisting in the 
staging of five celebrations. Dr. Raines 
also holds a Little Theatre and Speech 
Conference on July 5, as a branch meeting 
of the National Theatre Conference. . . . 
The University of Arizona was the home 
of a Spring Fine Arts Festival... . 
Last February the University of Denver 
held a Rocky Mountain Speech Confer- 
ence. 

In the south, West Virginia State 
College sponsored a high school play 
tournament which was the first in that 
state. . . . The College Theatre of Ala- 
bama College, Walter H. Trumbauer, 
director, held an annual high school 
tournament as well as a playwriting con- 
test. . . . The Carolina Dramatic Asso- 
ciation held its twelfth annual Festival 
and State Tournament and had 31 entries, 
all members of the Association. . . 
Texas, long one of the most active states 
in the drama, saw a State One-Act Play 
Tournament sponsored by the Division of 
Extension of the University of Texas in 
which 483 high schools participated. 
Next year the University of Houston 
holds a Texas Intercollegiate One-Act 
Play Tournament, in which at least 
twenty colleges will participate. 

With the rise of adequate teachers and 
facilities, the place of the Negro in the 
drama is finally beginning to rest on a 
relatively firm foundation. At Shaw 
University, thirty high schools took partin 
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NEW PLAYS. Randolph Carter’s dramatization of Wuthering Heights was 
produced by the Bard Theatre of Bard College and directed by Harold 
Bassage. De Witt Bodeen gave the Omaha Community Playhouse, Bernard 
Szold, director, 4 Thing of Beauty for first production, a play based on the 
life of Keats and one of a trilogy that is completed by dramas on Byron and 
Shelley. Tom Kennedy, who played the poet, also designed the settings. 
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L’ Innocente, a one-act play by H. R. Lenormand, was presented under the 
direction of Mrs. Laurette Larocque-Auger by the School of Music and 
Elocution of the University of Ottawa, and won first prize in the finals of 
the Dominion Drama Festival in Ottawa, defeating 21 other entries (112 
competed in the regional tournaments which preceded the Festival). This is 
the first time that the Bessborough Trophy has gone to a French group. 








the first annual Negro High School Drama 
Tournament in March, and in the follow- 
ing month the same school sponsored 
the second annual Negro Intercollegiate 
Drama Tournament in which there were 
eight Negro colleges represented. .. . 
The Negro Intercollegiate Dramatic Asso- 
ciation held a tournament among five 
Negro college groups, April 5, with Howard 
University as host. 

The middle west has been the scene of 
innumerable festivals, conferences and 
contests. Among them has been the annual 
Festival Week of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Guild, held by the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin. The partici- 
pants included Little Theatres, Women’s 
Clubs, rural and church groups, and voca- 
tional schools. ... The University of 
Missouri held several annual tournaments: 
an Intramural Play Tournament for the 
third time; a Dramatic Contest open to 
students of the University, of Stephens 
College and of Christian College, for the 
thirteenth time; and a One-Act Play Con- 
test for the thirteenth time, offering a 
prize for the best play on Mark Twain and 
one for the best play on any subject. . . . 
At the University of Iowa, the Depart- 
ment of Drama held the Iowa Play Pro- 
duction Festival in which there were 68 
entries composed of community, high 
school and junior college players. .. . 
Iowa State Teachers College had its 
fifth annual Conference on Play Produc- 
tion. .. . The University of Michigan 
— the Avery Hopwood Award 

aywriting Contest, open to qualified 
students of the University. . . . The 
Lansing Civic Players Guild was made 
the headquarters for a Michigan Little 
Theatre Conclave in March. . . . A new 
association of theatres was established last 
fall when the Indiana Association of Trib- 
utary Theatres held its first meeting. 

The list goes on to the east, where the es- 
tablished Westchester Drama Association 
held its fifth annual Drama Conference 
last fall and an annual Little Theatre 
Tournament in April. There were twelve 
entries... . The Washington Square 
Players of New York University, under 
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the direction of Randolph Somerville, had 
a Festival Week of repertory, presenting 
five Shak re plays and The Rivals. 
.. » The New Haven Drama Tourna- 
ment saw Clifford Odets’ Broadway suc- 
cess, Waiting for Lefty, win first prize as 
presented by the Unity Players....A 
Drama Festival, the result of a contest, 
was held in April among various Massa- 
chusetts secondary schools. . . . The 
Boar’s Head Dramatic Society of Syracuse 
University, Sawyer Falk, director, offered 
a Comedy Festival during the season. . . . 
The Pittsburgh Drama League again 
sponsored a Drama Institute, its third. 


THE DIRECTOR SPEAKS 


NDING a successful repertory season, 
the Little Theatre of St. Louis, F. 
Cowles Strickland, director, summarizes 
its accomplishments with these figures: 
64 performances of six plays, as compared 
with 48 last year and go in the professional 
theatre in the city of St. Louis; subscrip- 
tion list extended from 850 to 1400, and 
the available seats for door sale reduced 
to 30 (the theatre seats 300). 


Bago is not usually so prevalent that 
a community theatre can rehearse 
two complete casts for one play, but the 
Little Theatre of Shreveport, of which 
Talbot Pearson is the director, did that for 
its production of The Shining Hour. The 
‘second-strings’ worked with the first 
company at every rehearsal and were so 
successful that they gave an extra per- 
formance by themselves for members. 


N™. theatres are rare these days, but 
the University of Washington’s Di- 
vision of Drama, Glenn Hughes, director, 
has had the temerity to start no less than 
two this season. The Studio Theatre, a 
sixty-seat auditorium in a former store 
building (converted by the art director, 
John Ashby Conway), opened last fall. 
Located just off the campus, it has housed 
five productions, playing at least three 
performances every week. Alien Corn, 
running fourteen weeks for over fifty 
performances, was its outstanding hit. 
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The Penthouse Players, who operated 
formerly in a Seattle hotel ballroom and 
on the road, took over their own theatre 
in April—a novel departure among 
Tributary Theatres, for the room has no 
seage> the actors playing in the centre 

the audience on four sides. The Pent- 
house, around the corner from the Studio 
—- uses the same box-office, work- 
ee and dressing rooms as the Studio 
staff, making an unusual theatrical unit. 


C= HEAD, author of the poetic 
Grotesques and now director of dra- 
matics (with Opal Euard Motter) at the 
University of Miami, reports a feat of 
economy. The set for the garden scene in 
his own new play, The Gates of Paradise, 
oR at the University and designed 

M. R. Lukens, cost less than $20. It 
cutidiened of four large cut-outs and three 
smaller ones, predominantly green, out- 
lined with yellow and some red. The tor- 
mentors were a Chinese red. The lighting 
effects ran a slow gamut of stylized natural 
light from before dawn to evening, with 
invisible transitions. 


W™ all the pa of successful sea- 
sons and well-equipped headquar- 
ters, there are still countless districts that 
experience difficulties. The director of a 
Players’ group in a small city in New 
York State says that the chief problem is 
finding a place to mount a play. Warner 
Brothers, she declares, pays $1000 a month 
to keep two theatres dark. The only 
other stage-—a very inadequate one — 
is in the high school. 


HE College Theatre of Southwest 

Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Monroe Lippman, director, plays 
to audiences averaging 1500 per produc- 
tion, with most of the student body of 
1100 in attendance as well as residents of 
the town and neighborhood. 


Se Little Theatre of Austin, Texas, 
Rogers McClelland, director, reports 
the season just closed one of the most suc- 


cessful that they have ever had. 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream: Program 
Signet, University of Michigan 


COOPERATION 


— on further cooperative ven- 
tures, beyond those discussed in 
‘Adventures in Cooperation’ on page 
498, come in to demonstrate the growing 
effectiveness of alliances within the world 
of the theatre. A coalition with the church 
is reported from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
where Paul Nagy, Jr., directed The Sem- 
inary Players of the Reformed Theological 
Seminary in their first production, Greg- 
ory VII, a drama of ancient church his- 
tory by Mr. Nagy. Further cooperation 
was elicited from Franklin and Marshall 
College, whose orchestra played for the 
performance, and from the choir of the 
Seminary. This is in line with Mr. Nagy’s 
work as a teacher of dramatics under 
FERA jurisdiction. . . . The govern- 
ment enters also into the activity at East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, where a director, Mary 
Dirnberger, paid by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, has under- 
taken to stimulate interest in the drama. 
The first step was made when the initial 
age eo asa one-act plays acted 

y the students of the college — was 
promoted by the distribution of tickets 
along with the groceries to families on 
relief. Already several dramatic groups 
have been formed: the town of Greenville 
has started a theatre whose first offering 
was a Christmas pageant; the children in 
the sixth grade of the practice school at- 
tached to the college have a ‘little the- 
atre’; the local high school is producing 









































one-act plays under the supervision of a 

ractice teacher; a class in play production 
is offered for credit at the college... . 
The Cornell University Theatre offers 
examples of cooperation both inside and 
outside the organization. It is divided 
into several units, all of which work to- 
gether: the Summer Theatre, which pro- 
duced five plays and one group of original 
one-act Cornell plays last year; the 
Dramatic Club, which gave five produc- 
tions and went outside the unit to enlist 
the services of the music groups in the 
University to present a sixth, Pinafore; 
the Laboratory Theatre, offering two 
plays under the direction of its graduate 
students; the Studio Theatre, which gave 
16 original Cornell plays during the second 
term, including two prize-winners with 
provocative titles, Subway Face by Sey- 
mour Gross and J Would Found a Uni- 
versity by Violet Brown, and which also 
cooperated with outside forces in aiding 
the Farm and Home Week Rural Dra- 
matic Festival and the Kermis Plays. 
Further notes on the rural activities of 
this progressive and ambitious organiza- 
tion, which is all under the direction of 
A.M.Drummond, appear in another place. 

Alabama College has not only a College 
Theatre but an interest in the professional 
theatre that has brought it within the 
past few years such traveling companies as 
Ben Greet in Hamlet and Twelfth Night, 
Coffer-Miller in She Stoops to Conquer, 
Chicago Art Theatre in The Silver Cord, 
Abbey Theatre in The White-headed Boy, 
Jitney Theatre in Arms and the Man and 
Hedgerow Theatre in Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary. . . . Such an alliance with the 
road is looked at from another angle with 
the Hedgerow Theatre announcement 
that in its long tour last fall and winter it 
gave 105 performances before 87,000 
people, a success that may be judged 
from the fact that the Hedgerow expects 
to take out nine plays next fall through 
the midwest and south. . . . The Hedge- 
row also established cooperation this 
winter with another Tributary Theatre, 
that at Stevens Institute of Technology. 
For the production of The Shining Hour, 
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the Hedgerow provided the director 
(Jasper Deeter) and the actors, the Ste- 
vens Theatre the technicians — an allot- 
ment of duties to those best equipped for 
them that is reported as highly successful. 
. . » Also at Stevens, graduates of that 
university and of Hunter College, New 
York, have combined with the under- 
graduates in the Stevens Theatre to 
assume a definite role in the producing 
program.... The Cleveland Radio 
Guild, a two-year-old community organi- 
zation started for experimentation in writ- 
ing and producing original radio plays 
with outlets over two Cleveland stations, 
cooperated this year with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in weekly broadcasts. 
The Guild of the Little Theatre, Shreve- 
port, last January opened a drama library 
for its members. In conjunction with the 
library, the foyer of the theatre is avail- 
able, with news bulletins, theatre maga- 
zines and various exhibits on hand (the 
first exhibit was a miniature reproduction 
of Jo Mielziner’s stage for Katharine 
Cornell’s Romeo and Fuliet). .. . This 
theatre also effected cooperation with the 
Public Library, which displays posters 
and provides necessary material concern- 
ing the productions. . . . Centenary, the 
college in Shreveport, conducts the Drama 
and English courses in conjunction with 
the theatre, whose director lectures be- 
fore each production. The theatre also 
gives special performances for Centenary 
students. . . . The Greensboro College 
Players, North Carolina, Elba Henninger, 
director, have used talented men from the 
town in their plays since 1928 and find the 
cooperation stimulating to both town and 
gown. . . . The production of The Mik- 
ado in Honolulu was the result of coopera- 





Yellow Jack: Program Signet 
of the Arizona Playmakers 
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tion between the Honolulu Community 
Theatre, directed by Elroy Fulmer, and 
the Morning Music Club. It used 125 
people in various capacities, and at one 
performance turned away 1000 people. 


CHORIC SPEECH 


Lyre for Gordon Bottomley’s faith 
in the return of choric speech to the 
stage can be found in the experiments 
undertaken by various Tributary Thea- 
tres and in the verse choirs which are com- 
ing to be more and more a part of dramatic 
activity. The University of Colorado, a 
pioneer in the field under the direction of 
Mabel Smith Reynolds, wife of the head 
of the drama department, George F. Rey- 
nolds,. sees its nine-year-old Reading 
Choir gaining rapidly in favor. It became 
for the first time this season a competitive 

















Salome: Costume Design by Laura Lee Bird 
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activity in the college, open to all students 
selected by try-outs. . . . Hortense Moore 
has used three groups of Junior College 
students in Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., for experiments in 
choric reading, the material consisting of 
ballads which were read while actors in- 
terpreted in pantomime. . . . At Mount 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, the 
Christmas play of the Mask and Foil Club, 
At the Well of Bethlehem, used a verse- 
speaking choir which carried the narrative 
between scenes and to which was attrib- 
uted much of the play’s outstanding 
success... . The verse choir affiliated 
with the Talladega College Little Theatre, 
Lillian W. Voorhees, director, is one of the 
first two organized in Negro colleges, and 
gives several recitals each year... . At 
the University of Denver, a chorus of 
twenty girls and twenty-five boys pre- 
sented The March of the Colorado Indian 
Tribes, a unified series of poems from The 
Pageant of Colorado by Lilian White 
Spencer, accompanied by music.... 
Of Donovan Rhynsburger’s Verse Speak- 
ing Choir at the University of Missouri, 
one reviewer said that it ‘possessed to a 
high degree the elements of emotional 
appeal’. Among the numbers were Vachel 
Lindsay’s General Booth Enters Into 
Heaven and Congo. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


P=: Paint and Pretzels, the dramatic 
society of Tufts College, celebrates its 
silver jubilee this year, looking back on a 
varied career whose biggest successes have 
been Romeo and Fuliet, R. U. R., The 
Emperor Fones, Anna Christie, The Law- 
less by William Northrop Morse (the 
group’s present director) and Margaret 
Morse, and  Counsellor-at-Law.... 
Twenty years of life are marked by the 
Little Theatre of Duluth, now under the 
direction of John Wray Young.... 
Wheaton College, one hundred years old 
this spring (in 1835 it was Wheaton Fe- 
male Seminary), celebrated the anni- 
versary with a series of six plays dealing 
with New England life in the 1830s, 50s, 
708s, 90s, 1910s and 1930s. Written by 
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The Children’s Theatre in Moscow exhibits its curtain, which was designed 
and executed by a collective of artists. We dre Strong is one of the ballets in 
the repertory, with a scenario by Emil May and Natalie Satz, direction and 
choreography by May, music by Polivinkin and settings by Rindin. 











Among Paul McPharlin’s new creations in puppetry are Nellie and Frank, 
who dance to the music of The Blue Danube in Pink Plush; and figures for 
Lincoln and the Pig, an episode by Edgar Caper from an American legend. 




















Mrs. Norman Ballou and Louise Barr of 
the faculty, the plays were realistic pres- 
entations of the life of women in the 
various periods and were produced on an 
outdoor stage with no scenery and few 
properties. ... The Players of Provi- 
dence, R. I., celebrating twenty-five years 
of activity, point to the late Henry A. 
Barker, their founder and head for 
twenty years, as the benefactor who 
brought them to success and gave them 
their present well-equipped _ building, 
Barker Playhouse.... The Stevens 
Theatre, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Harold Burris-Meyer, director, is also 
twenty-five years old this year... . 
The St. Paul Y. M. C. A. Players, directed 
by Kendrick A. Wilson, are a younger 
group, showing five years of growth up to 
the point where, this year, they had 760 
season-ticket holders for three produc- 
tions. They are among those who have 
been limited in material because St. Paul 
is listed as a ‘stock town’, although, in 
their words, it is ‘five years since the last 
stock company ceased doing cheap plays 
badly and stole out of existence.’ 


RURAL DRAMA 


yee rural drama in New York State, 
fostered by the Department of Rural 
Social Organization of the State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, is interestingly presented in a 
statistical report by that Department. 
The survey indicated 1500 plays in rural 
New York in 1933-34, with 3100 perform- 
ances of these plays and 12,500 partici- 
pants. The Department has contact with 
about one-third of the productions through 
its loan library and dramatic training 
schools and demonstrations. The loan 
library had 600 orders for packets of plays 
during the year, and 97 per cent of the or- 
ganizations which ordered from the library 
selected plays from their orders. A volume 
of rural plays written for the prizes main- 
tained by the Kermis Dramatic Associa- 
tion of the College of Agriculture has just 
been published by Sergel. Little Country 
Theatres have become a usual attraction 
at the County Fairs; there were a number 
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Roam Though I May, dy Fobn W. Rogers, 
Fr. Program Signet of the Little Theatre of Austin 


of inter-county competitions; and four 
rural community dramatic groups were 
invited to Cornell to present the Rural 
Dramatic Festival in Willard Straight 
Theatre during Farm and Home Week. 
. . - Another note on the growth of rural 
drama comes from the University of 
North Carolina, where the extension 
course in drama, directed by John W. 
Parker, has enrolled 21 students, all 
country school teachers, who are being 
trained as dramatic directors to work in 
rural communities in various parts of the 
state. 


THEATRE ORGANIZATION 


OF gwar C. MCGILVRAY, chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Palo 
Alto Community Players, has evolved the 
following questions and answers pertain- 
ing to the organization of a community 
theatre. Although they relate specifically 
to his own group, they provide a good 
general example of the work pattern of a 
majority of civic theatres: 

Does the Theatre pay rent to the City? 
Yes; $100 a month. 

How does one join the Theatre? Anyone 
in the community may join by paying 
annual dues of one dollar; this entitles 
him to attend the monthly Workshop 
shows free, to participate in all activities 
of the group, to vote at quarterly meet- 
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ings, and to receive Prompter [the theatre 
bulletin from which this is quoted]. 

What is the seating capacity of the 
main auditorium? 428. 

Who selects the plays performed? 
Major shows are chosen by the Executive 
Board from recommendations made by 
the Playreading Committee. Workshop 
plays are selected by the Workshop 
Committee. 

Does the Theatre pay royalties for any 
shows? Yes; the cost of royalties to play- 
wrights ranges from $50 to $150 a month. 

Does any actor get paid? No; acting, 
like all other Theatre activities, is entirely 
voluntary. The Players have only two 
salaried positions, those of technical 
director and electrician. The supervising 
director is paid by the City. 

How many different actors have ap- 
peared in Players productions? Since oc- 
cupying the new playhouse, approxi- 
mately 350. 

How are the plays cast? At open try- 
outs, under the supervision of the Casting 
Committee, an advisory body to aid the 
director whose members are especially 
interested in developing new talent. 

How many rehearsals are usually re- 
quired for a major production? About 20; 
those taking small parts are not required 
to attend all of these, however. 

Does the Theatre have a costume 
rental service? Yes. 

Who may direct a Workshop play? 
Any person who is acceptable to the 
Workshop Committee. 


byes following list from a community 
theatre in another section of the 
country shows the kind of repertory that 
can be built up on such a basis of organi- 
zation: Kalamazoo Civic Players pre- 
sented for three days apiece: 4s Hus- 
bands Go, by Rachel Crothers; Ten Minute 
Alibi, by Anthony Armstrong; Biography; 
The Pirates of Penzance; The Master 
Builder; Sidney Howard’s They Knew 
What They Wanted; A. A. Milne’s The 
Truth About Blayds; Both Your Houses; 
Taming of the Shrew; and, finally, Clare 
Kummer’s Her Master's Voice. 
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HE Little Theatre of the University of 

California, Berkeley, directed by 
Edwin Duerr, is already announcing a 
varied, ambitious and discriminating pro- 
gram for the season of 1935-36: the 
English premiere of Maxim Gorky’s 
Dostagaev, the second play of the trilogy 
presented in America only in the Artef 
Yiddish version; the English premiere of 
Lenormand’s Twilight of the Theatre; 
the first production of a new play by 
Edwin Duerr, So Deep in the Heart; Noah; 
Herman Bahr’s The Concert; Molnar’s 
The Devil; Around the World in Eighty 
Days; The Women Have Their Way; and 
Daviot’s Richard of Bordeaux. 


H™ COUNTRY, containing two one-act 
plays and one three-act play by 
Alice Henson Ernst, has just been pub- 
lished by Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Oregon. It is the first collection of North- 
west regional plays to be put into book 
form. The two short dramas were origi- 
nally printed in THEATRE ARTs. ... The 
Grinnell College Drama Department, 
Sara Sherman Pryor, director, will have a 
volume of Grinnell Plays published this 
summer by the Dramatic Publishing Co. 


OUTHERN Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas, held a Festival of South- 
western Plays in May, including two 
Texas plays by John William Rogers, Jr., 
Bumblepuppy and Westward People; the 
Oklahoma play, Green Grow the Lilacs, by 
Lynn Riggs; and Maxwell Anderson’s 
Night Over Taos. The entire Festival was 
under the direction of Mary McCord. The 
Fourth Summer Drama Festival at the 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse runs from 
June 25th to July 20th, with three plays: 
Private Lives, Brief Candle, Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. In Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, a Second Summer 
Cycle of Comedy, under the direction of 
Albert Franklin Johnson, opens June 25th 
with the Soviet success, Sguaring the 
Circle. A tentative list of productions in- 
cludes The Whiteheaded Boy, The Mistress 
of the Inn, Les Romanesques, The Taming 
of the Shrew and other comedies. 
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NALA AND DAMAYANTI 


The end of the theatrical season in New York was enlivened, for those for- 
tunate enough to be spectators, by the eight performances of this Hindu play 
at the King-Coit Children’s Theatre and School, as lovely a creation and as 
delicate a mixture of simplicity and style as these productions always are. 
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THE COLLEGE THEATRE 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 
Director — Garrett H. Leverton 


Theodore Fuchs, John Baird, Berneice Prisk 


Winifred Ward, Hubert Heffner, Lee Mitchell, 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Directors — Florence Evans 
Florence Cunningham Dir 








ARIZONA PLAYMAKERS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


LA GRANGE PLAYERS 
La Grange, Illinois 


PEN, PAINT AND bey in, 
and Play Production Class 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Director — Prof. Wm. Northrop Morse 
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Los Angeles Junior College 


Managing Director — Harold Turney 
Production Director — Jerry Blunt 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Director — R. W. Masters 


Duluth, Minnesota 
Director — John Wray Young 


Associate Director — Margaret Mary Yous] Dinec 





MILLS COLLEGE 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
Mills College, California 
Director — Marian L. Stebbins 


Technical Advisers — L. Louise Stephens 
Gustav Breuer 


THE IOWA STATE PLAYERS 


lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Director — Bernard Lenrow 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | _ 
THEATRE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Director — A. Dale Riley 


Technical Director — Warren M. Lee Direct 





FAIRMONT PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


Director — Baldwin McGaw 
Technical Director — Frederick Stover 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 
Director — Jas. J. Fiderlick 
Technical Director — Lewis McFarland 


MONTANA MASQUERS | fue 
State University 


Missoula, Montana 
Directe 


Director — Barnard Hewitt echni 





BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Balboa, Canal Zone 
Director — Subert Turbyfill 


Grinnell College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Grinnell, lowa 


THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS} UN 


Hanover, New ee 





Director — Warner Bentley 
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Boulder, Colorado Director — Earl C. Seighred Director — Ralph R. Johnson ii 
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LAETARE PLAYERS 
Mundelein College 
Chicago's College for Women 


Inquiries: 6363 Sheridan Road 





THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF SHREVEPORT 


Shreveport, Louisiana 





Director — Talbot Pearson 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMAIK 
ART AND SPEECH 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





Director — Ruth D. Champlin 
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MOUNTEBANKS THEATRE 
Union College 
Schenectady, New York 


Director — Edward L. Carroll 
Graduate Manager — Milton M. Enzer 


MASK AND FOIL CLUB 
MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


Director — Miriam Davenport Gow 
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Syracuse University 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Director — Sawyer Falk 


Allegheny College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Meadville, Penna. 


Director — Alice H. Spalding 
Asst. Director — Henry Boettcher 
Technical Director — John W. Hulburt 





DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 


Head of Dept. — Elba Henninger 
Assoc. Prof. — Augusta Sample 


Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 


SOCK and BUSKIN, Inc. 


Brown University Dramatic Society 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Director — Prof. Ben W. Brown 
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| ideas, N hei Austin, Texas 
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MASQUERS Dallas, Texas 
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: Director — Richard Woellhaf President — William Lipscomb 





RS HHE SHARON SQUARE THEATRE 


Sharon Center, Ohio 


Bate — Lew Barrington Wallace 


Technical Director — Clarence Casenhiser 
——— 


THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos, Texas 


Director — Monroe Lippman 





vers} UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 


* University of Toledo 


Toledo, Ohio 





THE WILLIAM AND MARY 
PLAYERS 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Director — Althea Hunt 





- irector —L. D. Barnhart 
resident — Walton E. Cole 


| SOUTHERN OREGON STATE 
NORMAL 


Ashland, Oregon 


itector — Angus L. Bowmer 





jersity 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle, Washington 


Director of Department of Theatre — 
Alexander Koiransky 









HEA UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
onan University of Oregon 
neatte Eugene, Oregon 


tector — Ottilie Turnbull Seybolt 
ical Director — Horace W. Robinson 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Director —F. Theodore Cloak 
Also director, Berkshire Playhouse Drama 


School 








TK 
PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 
Portland, Oregon 


@ itectors — Fred Orin Harris 
Mary Blaisdell Harris 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
PLAYERS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Director — Ruth Klein 





Stage Manager — Arthur Bellinghausen 











See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, 
and a list of those which have closed 
since the last recording. The opening 
and closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing is complete 
through Fune 14. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 -) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 
Anthony Brown. With James Bell. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17——.) 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George 
and Otto Huiett. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20 ) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 


ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21 .) Musi- 
cal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse 
and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics by 
Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 
Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Victor Moore, 
Ethel Merman, Bettina Hall and William 
Gaxton. 


ACCENT ON YOUTH (Dec. 25 ) 
Comedy by Samson Raphaelson. Pro- 
ducer: Crosby Gaige. Directed by Benn 
W. Levy. With Kenneth MacKenna. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Jan. 7- 
June 29) by Robert E. Sherwood. Pro- 
ducers: Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard, 
in association with Arthur Hopkins. Di- 
rected by Arthur Hopkins. With Leslie 
Howard, Humphrey Bogart, Charles Dow 
Clark. 


THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7 .) Dramatiza- 
tion by Zoé Akins of Edith Wharton's 
story. Producer: Harry Moses. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and cos- 
tumes by Stewart Chaney. With Judith 
Anderson and Helen Menken. 


FLY AWAY HOME (Jan. 15 .) Com- 
edy by Dorothy Bennett and Irving 
White. Producer: Theron Bamberger. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 
.) Comedy by George Abbott and 
ohn Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
Nith William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirley 
Booth, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward and 
Millard Mitchell. 


AWAKE AND SING! (Feb. 19-———.) by 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. 
With Luther Adler, Morris Carnovsky, 
Jules Garfield, Art Smith, J. E. Bromberg. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Summer Theatre and School Directory 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 

Gloucester, Mass. 


16th Season 
June 29-August 24 


ACTING — PRODUCTION 


Weekly Public Performances. 
All parts taken by Students. 





For circular address 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





You are invited to join 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A co-operative membership organization 


OFFICERS and COUNCIL 


Gilmor Brown...............-... President 
Edward C. Mabie..........Vice-President 
Allardyce Nicoll...........Vice-President 
Edith J. R. Isaacs ....Secretary-Treasurer 
Jasper Deeter Garrett H. Leverton 
Alexander Drummond Kenneth Macgowan 
Glenn Hughes Clark McAdams 
Rupel Jones Frederic McConnell 


Frederick H. Koch Thomas Wood Stevens 
Alexander Wyckoff 


NEWS of New Plays; Information Service; Pyb. 
lications; News Letters; Personnel Register; Local 
and National Conf 7 Exhibiti Membership 
is open to theatre organizations of al! kinds and to 
schools, groups, and individuals interested in the 
theatre. There is also a ‘special membership fo, 
libraries. For full information as to classes of member. 
ship, services, rates, etc., write to 





ROSAMOND GILDER, Editorial Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


AO East 49th Street 


New York, N. Y, 
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PETERBORO PLAYERS 
Stearns Farm, Peterboro, N. H. 


EMILE BELIVEAU, Director 
ALFRED KREYMBORG, 


Associate Director 
EDITH BOND STEARNS, 
Managing Director 


Dr. Knock by Jules Romains 
July 16-17-18-19-20 
The Dead Are Free (Premiere) 
At the Sign of the Thumb and Nose 
by Alfred Kreymborg 
August 6-7—-8-9-10 
Apprentice Production 
August 16th 
Three-Act Play (to be announced later) 
August 27—-28-29-30-31 


Performances Evenings at 8 
Season Subscription $5.00 (including guest) 











See for Yourself, Continued 


PETTICOAT FEVER (March 4—.) 
Comedy by Mark Reed. 

TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS (March 26——.) 
Waiting for Lefty and Till the Day I Die, 
both by Clifford Odets. Producer: Group 
Theatre. 

CEILING ZERO (April 10——.) by Frank 
W. Wead. Producer: Brock Pemberton. 
With Osgood Perkins and John Litel. 

KIND LADY (April 23 .) Adaptation 
by Edward Chodorov of a Hugh Walpole | 
short story. Producers: Potter and Haight. 
With Grace George and Henry Daniell. 

SOMETHING GAY (April 29——.) by 
Adelaide Heilbron. With Tallulah Bank- 
head and Hugh Sinclair. 

PARADE (May 20——.) Revue. Producer: 
Theatre Guild. With Jimmy Savo. 

THE YOUNG GO FIRST (May 28——..) 
by Peter Martin, George Scudder and 
Charles Friedman. Producer: Theatre of 
Action. 

KNOCK ON WOOD (May 28——.) by 
Allen Rivkin. Producer: Elias Weinstock. 

SKETCH BOOK (June 4——.) Revue. 
Producer: Earl Carroll. 


CLOSED 


TO SEE OURSELVES (A pril 30-May 18) 

THE HOOK-UP (May 8-25) 

POST ROAD (Dec. 4-June 1) 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES (Feb. 20- 
June 1) 

BLACK PIT (March 20—June 1) 

SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE (May 27- 
June 1) 

THEM’S THE REPORTERS (May 29- 
June 1) 

THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22—June 8) 

IF A BODY (A pril 30—June 8) 
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OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
at Ogunquit, Maine 


NINTH SEASON 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes and 
new plays with a company of Broadway 
actors and stars of national fame. The pro- 
fessional acting company during the last 
two seasons has included: 


Maude Adams Laurette Taylor 
Pegsy Wood Tullio Carminati 
Mary Nash Blanche Ring 
Fay Marbe Hilda Spong 

A. J. Herbert Molly Pearson 
Thomas W. Ross Leo G. Carroll 
Daisy Atherton Ruth St. Denis 
Charles Croker-King Mabel Taliaferro 
Carl Benton Reid Hugh Miller 


Twenty Apprentices will be accepted at 
the Colony for training in all branches of 
the technique of the theatre. Apprentice 
Members have their own theatre in 
which public productions are regularly 
made. Apprentices manifesting especial 
talent will be invited to play with the 
professional acting company. 


Application for membership in the 
Colony should be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS. ne 


OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Third Season 
July 1st to August 31st, 1935 
Eight producti by a talented cast 
Operating their own theatre in the well-equipped 
BARN PLAYHOUSE, near LAKE SUNAPEE 
Practical experience in acting and all phases of thee 
tre activities is offered to the STUDENT GROUP, 
affiliated with The Curry School of Expression 
mad Work-Shop. Accredited in Curry School, 
on. 


Delightful climate. Beautiful woods and mountas 
views. Land and water sports. 


Information upon request 


MRS. JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES 
251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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BEACH THEATRE and 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


West Falmouth, Mass. 


Now enrolling for the 1935 season 

of ten weeks, starting June 24th 
STUDENT GROUP, under the direction of Hild 
Spong, noted English actress. 
PROFESSIONAL STOCK COMPANY, under 
direction of Robert Ross and Otis Chatfield 
Taylor, will include Margalo Gillmore, Earle 
Larimore and Richard Whorf. Proficient students 
will understudy and play with the professional 
company. 

Complete information on application to 


OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
147 E. 47th St. New York City 
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LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, 
BATH, and EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1935 


Three Sessions : 


August 15th — August 29th — BATH 
August 30th — September 8th — LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual Theatres under famous petessionst ere- 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and - 
ern Plays given by members in Little Theatre 
Open-Air Theatre and historic Pump Rooms o 
Bath. Final performances of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glaston- 
bury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country centre. Inclusive Fee for session, three 
pounds fourteen shilli A dation pro- 
— historical 18th-century mansion, if 

lesired. 











EVELYN COHEN 


COSTUMIERE FOR LITTLE THEATRE 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS AND NON-PRO! 
FESSIONAL GROUPS 


Costumes made to order # 
rented at reasonable rie 
for Productions, Balls, 


Costumes always individult 
fitted, whether the commissioty 
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is to dress a complete cast O 
supply a single garment. 
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Apply Hon Sec. 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE ie, N. J, Looe 
BATH ENGLAND 170 Prospect Street, Leonia, 
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A 
Catalogue 


Corner 


N° LITERATURE Of the theatre is more important to an active 
organization than the catalogues of the companies which furnish 
working equipment and technical data. Every theatre library should 


have a well selected shelf of such 


books, carefully tested. Dramatic 


organizations, or directors, may secure catalogues by checking this 
list and returning to THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 








—— 
—— 


AIR AND SOUND 


Acoustex: Atlantic Gypsum Products 
Co. . . 

,xyoNE who has strained his ears to catch 
voices from the stage knows the advantage 
of proper acoustic properties in a theatre. 
3 ‘Quiet, Please’, the catalogue of this com- 
pany, describes Acoustex, a decorative wall 
or ceiling finish designed both to reduce 
reverberation and to absorb noise in rooms 
where quiet is necessary. 


ei 





*eF 
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Transcription Effects: Gennett Records 
recorps of sounds from that of an adding 
machine to the how! of a wolf are listed in a 
catalogue recently revised. Suitable for any 
phonograph and authorized for radio and 
public performances. 


Sound Recordings: American Record 





| reaches the face from a point behind and 


Auditorium Seats: Heywood-Wakefield 


THE first page of this brochure illustrates a 
chair of modern design, created by Gilbert 
Rohde. Other pages describe and picture 
less unusual types of seats and end stand- 
ards, making up an attractive and useful 
index to an important element of theatre 
equipment. 


| Timco Ticket Register: National The- 


atre Supply Co. 


AMONG the many items offered by this com- 
pany is a ticket register of improved design 
for box-office sale. Other equipment in a 
varied list includes Simplex-Acme sound 
projectors, Walker soundscreens, air condi- 
tioning equipment, carpets, lamps, lubri- 
cants. 


Theatre Safes: 
Company 

A DESCRIPTION of some thirty-odd types of 
safes and fire- and burglar-proof filing cabi- 
nets suitable for theatre box-office use. 


York Safe and Lock 


Silent Steel: Automatic Devices Co. 
A NOISY or jerky curtain is a detriment to 
theatre performance. Ball-bearing steel 
pulleys and graded rubber carrier wheels 
are designed to make the Silent Steel cur- 
tain tracks a welcome aid to competent 
staging. The pamphlet also describes cur- 
tain machines and Stabilarc motor genera- 
tors (for converting alternating into direct 
current for projection arcs). 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Stage Equipment: Bruckner- Mitchell 


NUMEROUS scale diagrams and sketches illus- 
trate this firm’s products, and their uses. 
Twelve full-page diagrams show clearly 
installation and working arrangements of 
gridirons, curtains (two with motor control) 
rope and counterweight sets, stage layouts, 
console lifts and orchestra elevators. 


Plugs and Fittings: Ralco Co. 


| THE small things in electrical equipment may 


be overlooked in the desire to obtain proper 
giant spots, switchboards, gridirons. ‘The 
Ralco Line’ specializes in the all-important 
little devices, presenting bulletins on plugs 
and receptacles for heavy service (Bulletin 
45-D), on ‘circuit breaking plugs and re- 
ceptacles’ of the switch blade contact type 
(Bulletin 101-B), and of the pin and sleeve 
contact type (Bulletin 105-B). 


Panels and Switchboards: 
Switchboard Co. 


THE trim catalogue discusses and illustrates 
switchboards of all kinds and sizes — open- 
face, cabinets, dead-front, non-interlocking, 
unitype, etc. 


Cleveland 


‘Controlite’; ‘R.B.I.’; Panelboard; Cat- 
alogue 16: Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 

‘CONTROLITE’, described and illustrated in 
the 18-page brochure No. 115 that has a 
foreword by Stanley McCandless of Yale, 


| is a control switchboard for stage and audi- 


Electric Mirrors: Metropolitan Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 
ACTORS and make-up experts will think of | 
the lighted mirrors catalogued here in terms 
of their possible use in theatre dressing- 
rooms. In all models described, the light 


below the centre of the mirror, and the 


| resulting reflection is claimed to show the | 
| same qualities in the make-up that the audi- | 


Filmo Projectors: Bell and Howell 


; A List of new record releases suitable for 
theatre use as accompaniments, interludes, 
a entrance or exit music. 
of thea . . 
ROW, | Modutrol System: Minneapolis Honey- 
Sea well Regulator Co. 
| IMMENSE books present the systems which 
outa | this company has evolved for air condition- 
ing of all types of building. All wisely in- 
dexed with tab pages and presenting all the 
ES | information that any prospective buyer 
ston Might need, these books are decidedly worth 
| investigation. The firm also has recently 
___ issued a pamphlet on ‘This Thing Called 
= Air Conditioning’, discussing the problem 
simply and in excellent make-up. 
and 
OL ne Conditionaire: Edwin F. Guth 
0. 
DESCRIBED in Catalogue No. 6, Guthfans 
are announced as the newest development in 
) | ventilation, suitable by themselves as ceiling 
f Hilde § Or pedestal fans or as parts of an air-condi- 
tioning system. Since Guth is a lighting 
_ under § CQuipment house, lighting fixtures are pro- 
vatfield: § Vided with the fans, if desired. 
», Earle 
student § Refrigerated Kooler-aire: United States 
esionl § Air Conditioning Corp. 
‘AIR-CONDITIONING for the Modern Theatre’ 
nto} is the title of a brochure which features for 
YOR 7} 1935 2 new development in the field, Re- 
ork Cit ifrigerated Kooler-aire, in addition to the 
os older systems, Arctic Nu-Air and Healthful 








——— Kooler-Aire. 
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Ventilaire: Vallen Electrical Co., Inc. 
_YALLEN supplements its catalogue of famil- 
yar and valuable curtain controls, safety 
-ATRES, stracks, etc. (reviewed in the C atalogue 
\1-PRO« Corner, July 1931, but worth looking over 

again), with a 

an, improved by its ‘pitch adjustment of 

lades that regulates the velocity according 
rder #70 the specific gravity of the atmosphere in 
¢ rap hich the fan is used. 


IIs, ete 


svi THEATRE EQUIPMENT 
wal neatre Seats: Irwin Seating Co. 

egests varying types of chairs for audi- 
hum and theatre use, featuring noiseless 


sia 40 mages and deep insert panel backs. 


| Flashers: Reynolds Electric Company 


brochure on a new ventilating | 


| creased current density and other good, 
HAN ‘ | features are described as the main factors 
ANDSOMELY illustrated catalogue in color | 


| use, and for spotlights. Ten models de- 


ence sees under stage lighting. 


FOR the theatre that wishes to vary legiti- 
mate fare with moving pictures, either to fill 
spare time or to create revenue, a good pro- 
jecting machine is a necessity. The booklet 
on Filmo 16 mm. projectors describes vari- 
ous models. 


FROM the simple flashing of a single bulb 
through the intricate flashing of a multi- 
bulb or neon sign, this 24-page catalogue 
offers equipment designed to attract eyes to | 
porte-cochére and sign-board. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





High-Intensity, Super-Intensity Projec- 
tion Lamps: Hall & Connolly | 
THERMOSTATIC regulators actuated by magni- 

fying mirrors, carbon feed by motor, an in- 





in the development of high- and super-in- | 
tensity projection lamps for motion picture | 


| scribed from an engineering standpoint. 


torium lighting of flexible design suitable to 
the small community or school theatre as 
well as the larger theatre. Bulletin ror dis- 
cusses the R.B.I. Switchboard, a late devel- 
opment. The Panelboard Manual, Circular 
No. 95, presents the Trumbull panelboard, 
which houses the equipment in a safety steel 
cabinet, making it really an enclosed, pro- 
tected switchboard mounted in or on a wall. 
Catalogue 16, leather-bound, large, loose- 
leaf, presents all Trumbull material, to 
which the above booklets are supplements. 
This more-than-200-page book is a carefully- 
indexed, elaborate assembly of standard 
equipment. 


Planned Lighting; Floodlighting; Hand- 
book 777; Light Plays Its Part: Curtis 
Lighting Co. 

NOT primarily planned for theatre directors, 
the first three of these detailed and well- 
illustrated catalogues nevertheless contain 
information regarding exterior floodlighting 
and indirect lighting of lobbies and audi- 
toriums that is applicable to theatre use. 
The fourth, an illustrated brochure by two 
lighting engineers, would be of more service 
in redesigning lighting equipment in old 
theatres than in planning for new ones. 


Gelatine and Others: Rosco Labora- 
tories. 

A SMALL brochure describes ‘non-fading 
gelatines’ for border lights, lacquer and 
emulsion for films, and a tool kit planned to 
contain all instruments needed by a film 
projectionist. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Costume 


your show the same as Broadway 
managers do. Brooks Costumes 
are used in practically every New 
York production. ae same 
costumes are available for your 
use. World's largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose 
from. Send list of requirements for 
our proposal. 


260 West 41st Street, New York City 














COSTUME RENTAL 


To LITTLE THEATRES and SUMMER 
STOCK COMPANIES we offer 
special rates on rentals from June 
1st to Labor Day. 


Stock on hand—over 50,000 costumes 


Catalogs and measure blanks sent on 
request to Directors of organizations 


EAVES COSTUME CO. in. 


Eaves Building 
153 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Every fabric need of DANCE 
and DRAMA groups supplied 
by MAHARAM. Seme serv- 


ee + for 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 
r\ COSTUMES 
ice and quality rendered to 
leading BroadwayProductions. 


Free Samples sent to recognized 
groups or schools 


MAHARAM 


FABRIC CORP. 


107 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 6E.LAKE ST. 
























CENERY xix: 


For All Operas and Plays 


Gorgeous Settings for Minstrel 
Shows, Musical Comedy, Fairy 
Plays, Dance Revues, Patriotic Pag- 
eants and other select occasions. 


Newest Settings! 
Lowest Rental Prices! 
Unexcelled Service! 





Address, always: 
AMELIA GRAIN 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 








| Catalogue Corner, Continued 


Educational Theatre: Century Lighting | 


Equipment, Inc. 

IN a booklet prepared for the State Architect, 
| Century illustrates and describes border- 

lights, footlights and Lekolite, new long range 
| incandescent spot and floodlight that is 
| aimed to replace arc-carbon-fed lamps. These 

instruments are primarily designed for school 
| and university theatres and other similar 
| buildings. 


Klieglights: Kliegl Bros. 

| CATALOGUE B, published in 1934 and one of 
a large series of informing booklets printed 

| by this well-known firm, presents ‘an en- 
tirely new type of Klieglight’, junior and 
full-size, permanent and portable. Cata- 
logue 30 shows the complete line of lighting 
supplies and is wisely bound in loose-leaf 
form so that late developments may replace 
earlier material. 


Spot Lights and Stage Effects: Charles 
I. Newton Co. 
THE illustrations of many different kinds of 


| spotlights for stage, auditorium, dramatic | 


| club, etc., are the main feature of a small 
| brochure. 


Lighting: Hub Electric Co. 


AN ELABORATE catalogue usefully indexed 
by tab pages presents equipment for all 
theatre uses from switchboards through stage 
pockets, and cycloramas to emergency light. 


Key to a Good Stage: J. R. Clancy, Inc. 
CATALOGUE No. 36 of stage hardware, re- 
viewed in these columns in July, 1932, re- 
mains as desirable as ever. J. R. Clancy also 
offers a bound booklet of drawings of loft 
and curtain blocks, rope hoists, and other 
equipment necessary for backstage efficiency. 


Stage Hardware: Peter Clark, Inc. 

THE NEW Catalog 535, a 20-page booklet, 
supplements this firm’s older complete cata- 
log. The equipment listed ranges from worm 
gear safety winches through types of stage 
screws, Cleats, foot irons, rope locks and loft 
blocks to steel draw curtain tracks and auto- 
matic curtain machines (speed up to 170 feet 
per minute at each side). Peter Clark, Inc., 
maintains an engineering department which 
will assist little theatre directors and tech- 
| nicians in making the best use of their 
| equipment. 


Drudgery Minimized: Cleon Throck- 
morton, Inc. 
DESIGNED to relieve the creative worker of 
| the mental hazards of physical production, 
the excellently printed, 64-page catalogue of 
Cleon Throckmorton, Inc., describes and 
| illustrates a complete supply of stage equip- 
ment from powdered aluminum to x-ray 
borders. The orizinal edition, of which the 
present is a 1934 revision, was reviewed at 
length in ‘What’s New in Theatre Building 
and Equipment’ in April 1932. 


Reflectors: Wheeler Reflector Co. 
| CATALOGUE 50, Series A, is now provided 
with additional sheets for inclusion in proper 
places. Designed primarily for industrial use, 
the explosion-proof reflectors, floodlights, 
etc., may be found suitable for theatres. 


| Reflectors: Major Equipment Co., Inc. 
GENERAL Catalogue No. 17 is a 96-page 
| book, with illustrations in color, of the vast 
equipment of this company. A new develop- 


ment, discussed in Bulletin 20, is Major | 
| Alzak Reflectors, which are announced to | 


| have a reflective factor that gives them more 
| light, using the same wattage, than any other 
| equipment produced by this firm. 


| equipment and swatches of materials 


| Loft Block: Volland Scenic Studios, 
| A FOUR-PAGE brochure devoted to illust 


COSTUME AND SCENERY (| - 
Ready-Made Costumes: Eaves Costumy 
Co. 
ouT of its thousands of costumes in g 
Eaves selects several for illustration jp ity, 
small, neat catalogue. A double-page Spreaj 
illustrates fashions from 1500 to 1900, 


attest 
. 5 


Fabric Revue: Maharam Fabric 
THE sixth edition of Maharam’s Cogt 
Fabric Revue is a permanent folio in whj 
are placed many sample cards showing q 
able accessories. Descriptions of 4 


pose the collection. Maharam caters | 
cially to dancers and dance schools, 


Accessories and Trimmings: Daziggj 
SPECIALIZING in materials for all sorts ¢ 
costumes, Dazian’s publishes, in addition 
sample cards of colors and cloths, a swa 
book that includes trimmings and ig 
familiar stuffs. 











Richo Luminous Items: Southern Ip 
porters and Exporters 
A SWATCH book features Richo Lumj 
cloths and paints, which ensure illuminati 
of costume or other equipment in the dat 
Catalogue No. 9g illustrates materials axl 
supplies, from sombreros to eyelashes, fre V 
slide fasteners to jewelry. 


In 
From Cold Cream to Crepe Hair: Ful 
Wig Co. inv 
MAKE-UP boxes, beards, and so forth ford 
kinds of personalities and nationalities, | | Dt 
‘| D 
Theatrical Shoes: E. Landi gi 


FOOTWEAR for tap, ballet, barefoot, a | 
acrobatic dancing is listed in an Spp | 63 
leaflet describing twelve styles. 





Ballet and Taps: Dance Art Shoe ( 
THE San Francisco firm offers an illustrat = 
brochure of all kinds of shoes for dant 
as well as other equipment for the dant nd 


Suits, Skirts, Shirts: Klein Costumel Q 
MIMEOGRAPHED sheets list equipment ® SCI 
ning from military jackets to tambountt 
from sabots to caps and gowns. 


Art Catalogue: Amelia Grain. 

NEw Art Catalogue No. 34 is made upé! 
series of black and white pictures of s# 
settings for operas, simple and elabont: 
Circulation of the catalogue is limited 0® 
rectors and producers in musical and #% 
atic organizations. 


Scenery and Draperies: Tiffin 
Studios 


CATALOGUE J, reviewed in 1932, 27 Wes 
illustrations, some in color, of ¢ —_— 
backdrops of streets, gardens, tem —__ 
palaces, many interiors, etc. Tiffin a. 
nounces a new catalogue for immét St 
publication. 


G 

| ing a single loft block, adjustable Sha 

V-V clamp units and with a removablet St 

guard. DRAK 
BOOKS 

P ofessic 

| The following publishers and the Uni 

| sellers issue catalogues, lists % yen 


chures of books relating to the M™) o,,..- 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Wallttf 
Baker Co., T. S. Denison and Co., Di 
Book Shop, E. P. Dutton and Co! 
Fitzadam, Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
French, Gotham Book Mart, lval%® 
Hardin Co., Longmans, Green 
Penn Publishing Co., Row, Peterson 


% West 
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a —— 
| ZYMERICAN ACADEMY 
o OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
7 FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
* | For 51 Years America’s Leading Institution 
hi for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
x | PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
=p || FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
| | Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
Jazian\ || 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 




















THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Will close July 1 and reopen August 26. 

instructs: GEORGE BAL ANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
MURIEL STUART 


ecturers: LINCOLN E. KIRSTEIN 
i] EDWARD M. M. WARBURG 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
During the vacation information will be 
given and registration accepted from 10 
a.m. to 12.30 p.m., daily. 
637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Wickersham 2-7667 
Send for brochure 


llustrat Sepuenennestienininnni 
~ dani 


“= MARIA 
wat OUSPENSKAYA 























‘pours, SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
e 

fe wil Private and class lessons 
s of sf for actors and singers. 
a Technique of acting, 
wie, coaching for parts, dic- 

| tion, body expression. 

FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th 

’ Fer further information inquire 
, preseh 7 West 67th Steet New York, N.Y. | 


C 
tempe 
Tiffin & 


immed Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 








- 
aa (lViene 2° Theatre 
(40th Year) 


illust 
01 Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 


le ne Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
va Stock theater appearances while learning 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
VOCAL and DANCE 
Professional training — the only i i 
$si y Dramatic School in 
nd the United States presenting its students a week in 


3 oF _ Play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
e th C meters gto™, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, | 
P har acte! ion, Fencing, and twenty allied study 
Walter subjects, ’ , 
'0., Yi 
Co., by 


r, = 


Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 
For catalog 93 address 
rant a Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 

| ai) % West 85th St. New York City 






HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD oiemsic eco 


(Founder of the Actors’ First Studio) 


offers complete training and prepara- 
tion for the stage. Courses for both 
advanced students and beginners. 
Private instruction in 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
RADIO BROADCASTING 


G 
COACHING IN PARTS 


“‘l consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.”’ 
— Rachel Crothers. 
Address inquiries to: 
Nantel, Prov. Que. 


“PROFILES —DO OR DIAPHRAGM" 


Read this entertaining biographical sketch on 
Miss Robinson-Duff, by S. N. Behrman, the | 
famous dramatist, in the May 25th issue of THE 

NEW YORKER. 





Frances 


ROBINSON. 
DUFF 


“The Great Teacher" — DAVID BELASCO 


ECENTLY returned from an ex- 
tended tour abroad, Frances Rob- 
inson-Duff brings to dramatic training a 
fresh infusion of ideas and methods, 


| expressing today’s trend of dramatic 


art as reflected by the great cultural 
centers of Europe. 

Students of this internationally cele- 
brated teacher of stars will now enjoy 
the advantage of tuition in which the 
best of the Modernistic School is 
offered against a colorful background 
of the Traditional. 


DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


Individual instruction at all times 
Fall Classes Early in September 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 
Register at once 


| Special Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers 


Call, write or phone for literature 














NEIGHBORHOOD 


OF DRAMATIC ART 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Circle 7-7000 New York City | RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 
THE | FEAGIN SCHOOL 


PLAYHOUSE 
STUDIOS 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 


AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 
APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 


STAGE CRAFT 
WITH 
Laura Elliot Burk Symon 
Martha Graham Blanche Talmud 
Louis Horst Mary Tarcai 
Sanford Meisner Carol E. Veazie 
Marian Rich Charles Weidman 
Muriel Stuart William A. Williams 
Arthur Wilmurt 
Irene Lewisohn 
DIRECTORS § Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON: OCTOBER-MAY, 1935-6 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
16 West 46th St.,N. ¥.C. BR 9-9766 


One of America’s Leading Dra- 
matic Schools in the Theatrical and 


Radio Center of the World 
Fall Session — Oct. 8th 


All the Advantages of New York City 
Directing and Stagecraft 
Speech and General Culture 
Teaching and Radio Technique 
Dramatic Training for Stage and Screen 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Catalogue T 316 W. 57th St., New York City 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(accredited) 
Founded by Mary A. Blood 
DRAMA—VOICE 
MOTION 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH 
INTERPRETATION 
RADIO — DANCE — DESIGN 
Diploma and Degrees offered 
Fall term begins September 16 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Dept. 20 616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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THE HILDA SPONG 


THEATRE SCHOOL 
THOROUGH e@ PRACTICAL 





Acting - Makeup - Public Speaking 
Dancing - Singing - Radio 
Broadcasting - Fencing 





Student Productions Directed by 
WELL KNOWN ACTORS and 
DIRECTORS 





FALL SESSION - OCTOBER 21st 








For Information Addi The Secretary, 
9 East 59th St., N. Y.C. PLaza 3-3112 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO th: THEATRE 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Complete Stage Training 


Speaking Voice, Diction 


All students act each week. 
Teacher of Alice Brady, 
Clark Gable and others promi- 
nent in the theatre. 


Sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 


FALL SESSION—Oct. 7 


Write for Catalogue 
310 West 73rd St., New York 
(at Riverside Drive) 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 
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THEATRE 
 “ 


‘eC 
yy} GILMOR BROWN @ 
REAR ECT © R 
B CHAS - F-PRICKETI 


e (e CENERAL ¢ MGR 







e Complete praétical training in all 
branches of the Theatre is offered: 


Basic Two-Year General Course 
covers all essential subjects, leading 
to diploma— foundation course for 
people who intend to make atheatre 
career. Students have opportunity to 
appear on the Playhouse Stages. 


APost-GraduateY ear, for dramaticschool 
gtaduates only. The group produce plays 
under actual commercial conditions; theo- 
retical knowledge is applied to the pradtical 
problems of theatre business. 

Atechnical course of 15 months for those 
who desire training in the mechanical and 
commercial side of the Theatre. Embraces 
all subjects except ating and is designed to 
prepare Students for any branch of commer- 
cial theatre operation. 

Write general manager for information and 
copy of ‘AStepping-stone To The Movies.’ 
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COMMUNITY 


— PLAYHOUSE = | 
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335 S.EIMolino,Pasadena,Calif | 
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e Contributors e 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH was 


the founder and is the Director of 


the British Drama League, which, 
among its other activities, has 


earnestly encouraged the movement 
towards a British National Theatre. 
He has served as Governor and 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre Committee, and as Secre- 
tary of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Committee. 


IVOR BROWN is regarded by other 
literary men as one of the outstand- 
ing English drama critics. Since 1919 
London drama critic and _ leader- 
writer for the Manchester Guardian, 
at various times during this period 
he has also been the critic for the 
Saturday Review, the Week End Re- 
view and — as at present — for the 
London Oédserver. He is the author of 
several novels and books of essays 
and political theory. 


ADRIAN STOKES, who writes the 
ballet criticisms for The Spectator, 
is the author of a recent book: 
Russian Ballets. 


ST. JOHN ERVINE, whose play- 
writing activities are best known by 
Fohn Ferguson, Fane Clegg and The 
First Mrs. Fraser, also has to his 
credit volumes of essays, short 
stories, political studies, several 


| novels, and books on theatre craft. 


His private theatre of action, to 
mention but two points, has stretched 


| from New York, where for a season 


he was drama critic for the old 


| World, to Dublin, where he was once 
_ manager of the Abbey Theatre. He 


is an active and argumentative spe- 
cial writer on the theatre for the 
Observer. 


| J. O. STRONG, who surveys the 


field of English opera, is Secretary of 
the Opera Group, London, a society 
active in the promotion of interest in 


| English opera, and headed by the 
| Marchioness of Londonderry as 


| President, Sir Hugh Allen and Sir 


Landon Ronald, Vice-Presidents, 
and Frederic Austin, Chairman. 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
is a theatre name that calls up from 
the record a long list of accomplish- 
ments as actor, director, dramatic 
author and manager. As playwright, 
the record’s high spots are The 
Voysey Inheritance, Waste, and The 
Madras House. His co-management, 
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CORNISH SCHOOL 
e DRAMA | 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY, Director | 


FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 9TH 
Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washingto, 
—. 





as 


———— wees 
DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


MODERN DANCE 
SUMMER COURSE 
August 12—September 7 


Preliminary Course with Assistant 
Teachers —July 29-— August 12 


REGISTER NOW 
Fall Term begins Oct. 1st 


Eight months’ course to June 1st 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-191 








Department 


SPEECH-DRAMA 


Adrian M. Newens, Director 
Four year academic course 
Four years specialization 
Dramatics and English 





A Training Ground 
Actors — Directors — Teachers 
Bachelor of Science Degree 
College Year 
Begins Sept. 16 


ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N.Y. 

















ITHACA COLLEGE| 


Academy of Allied Ars! 


“\/ 


with J. E. Vedrenne, of the Court | 


Theatre was one of the most notable 
collaborative enterprises of the mod- 
ern stage. As the producer of plays 
from the Greek, of Shakespeare and 
Shaw he laid the basis for an endur- 
ing reputation for his analysis of the 
production of classic and modern 
drama; and such books as The E- 
emplary Theatre and The Study of 
Drama are testimony to his vision. 
An outstanding figure in all he has 
touched, he has been in the forefront 
of the British National Theatre 
movement since 1907, when 4 Ne 
tional Theatre was first published. 
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